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BALLAD OF BODEGA HEAD 
Keeping Nuclear Flower Off 
THE North Coast 
FifW years ago, a ragtag band of citizens 
teamed up to oppose PG&E s plans to 
build a nuclear power plant on Bodega 
Head, right on top of the San Andreas 
Fault* Their ultimately victorious battle 
preserved the ridi marine habitat of 
Bodega Bay and the scenic beauw of the 
Sonoma Coast and, some say, helped 
sliape the course of American environ- 
mentalism* 
by Kenneth Bro\wr 



RANGE OF POSSIBILITIES 
Ranching, Rangelands, and 
Conservation in the Bay Area 
Rangelands make up 40 percent of the 
land mass of the Bay Area and support 
much of the regions biodiversity* And 
most of those rangelands remain in 
private hands. Thats why conservation 
organizations are partnering with 
ranchers to promote the shared goals of 
economic and ecological sustainability 
and to ensure continuing stewardship of 
these important working landscapes. 
by Kelly Cash 



WILDLIFE PARENTING lOI 
Raising a Family in the 
East Bay Parks 
Most of US head out to local parks to 
look for an interesting trail, a scenic 
picnic spot, or beautiful wildflow-ers. Bur 
for the animals that live in the parks, the 
perspective on the landscape is more 
pro creational than recreational* We follow 
four resident species — bobcats, great 
laorned ow'ls, newts, and rain beetles — as 
they look for the best places to mate and 
raise a family in the East Bay parks* 

Robin Meadows 
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trend (beyond hoping that our rent 
doesiA go up)? The ansvver lias to do 
with j grow'ing understand mg of the 
role of rangelands as a significant com- 
ponent of Bay Area open space — 40 
percent of the land mass in the ten- 
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T hough Bay Nature Institute hasn't 
moved from its West Berkeley of- 
fice since it opened in 2000* w'cre now 
in a new neighborhod^That s because 
the area has recently been rebranded as 

j 

the "Gilman District^This once gtitty 
industrial area in the northwest corner 
of Berkeley sports a brand new Whole 
Foods Market (complete with Allegro 
Coffee Roasters serving pour-over 
single-source coffee), across the street 
from the latest outpost of Philz Coffee 
(more pour-over), which is next door 
to the Ki ckstar ter- funded 
Donut Dolly (open till 
4:00 pirn, but usually sold 
out by ^:oo)*The newest 
addition to this tasty line- 

j 

up IS Farmburger, a res- 
taurant that features craft 
brews and burgers made 
of freshly ground, locally sourced, grass- 
fed beef, with, posters educating diners 
about tlie ranches that supply it* There 
goes tlie neighborhood! 

There's nothing too surprising about 
this scene in the Bay Area circa 2015* But 
in w^orking on this issues special section 
on rangelands and ran citing, I found the 
contradiction hard to ignore: Just as de- 
mand for locally sourced beef is rising, 
the ability of local ranchers to produce 
It IS going down* The soaring rents and 
real estate prices that make it difficult 
for young writers and families to live in 
the Mission (or Gilman) District also 
make it difficult for local ranchers — 
young and old — to keep ranching in w^est 
Marin or southern Santa Clara. 

But hey, Nature is a nature maga- 
zine; why should we care about this 




s. 



i±i 



counw region* Think of the region's 
iconic oak w^oodlands and grasslands, 
from the treeless rolling hills of eastern 
Solano to the foggy coastal prairies of 
the San Mateo coast* 

I used to look at these beautiful land- 
scapes and rue the fact tiaat so many of 
them were 'docked up'^ behind fences and 
"overrun" with cattle* These places should 
be open to the public! And even on some 
public lands, like Briones Regional Park 
near Grind a, thei'e are cows that leave 
huge divots and "cow pies" on die trails 
and trample the aquatic 
vegetation by the ponds. 
Aren't they harming this 
ecosystem? 

So I was surprised to 
learn from a study done 
on East Bay Regional Park 
District lajid that popula- 
tions of endangered red-legged frogs and 
tiger salamanders do better when cows 
liave access to the stock ponds. And I 
started to understand how cattle might 
actually be filling the ecological niche 
in grasslands once occupied by herds of 
elk, bison, and antelopes* 

Could it be that cattle grazing might 
be a net positive for some habitats? This 
seems like heresy to someone who has 
w'l’itten letters protesting the presence of 
cattle in erstwhile w ild erness areas in the 
Sierra Nevada, I dont even like cows — I 
prefer my animals wild and undomes- 
ticated, though ril admit to enjoying 
the occasional grass- fed burger* But Tm 
impressed by the science -based work 
done by conservation organizations in 
conjunction with local ranchers to figure 
out how rangelands (contimicd on p&£c 6 ) 
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Front Cover: An adult great horned owl with its two 
chicks. These owls like to nest in snags or on rocky ledges 
an d are fo u n d i n ma n y pa rfcs t h rougho ut th e Bay Area 
such as here in San Jose's Alum Rock Park. 
iBarry Grlvett, 5ar Jose, CA] 
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Worth A Pam ProuJfy 
Presents the ?fh Pi nnuql 






SdtyrJoy, Aujast I, 20/5 

l/;00am to 4;00pfn \n 

"Beaver ?ark'* 

Af t^e Corner of rta rrna V/sfa 
anJ Aftomfcra Ave** Atqrfinez, CA 

LEARN WHAT THIS KEYSTONE SPECIES 
DID FOR OUR WATERSHED, OUR WILDLIFE 
AND OUR COMMUNITY. 

www.MartinezBeavefS.org 



SERIES SPONSOR 

Jean Lane 

m memory of BHl Lone 

Mountain View 
Center for die 
Perfonning Arts 

8:00 pan* 

Tickets 
available at: 
mvcpa.com 





Daphne Milter // may ii 

PHYSICIAN, MEDICAL ECOLOGIST AND AUTHOR 

fBrmdcohgy: What Innoyatlye 
family farming Can Teach Us 
About Health and Heating 



Ursula K* Le Guin // April is 

SCIENCE FACTION AND FANTASY AUTHOR 

In conversation with Michael 
Krasny, host of Forum on KQED 

spaNsess 

Pato Alto WfeeWy Mountain View Voice & The Almanac 

Edible Silicon Metro Silicon Vattey 

Pfe Ranch; TomKat Ranch Educatiorat Foundation; Wilson, Sorsini, Goodrich & 
Ro-sati Foundation; Noble & Lorraine Hancock 



Peninsula Open Space Trust 




Pepperwood 



““ PR ESERVE 

Inspiring conservation through science 



Budding Biologists sunmer camp at 
Pepperwood [Photo er jps robinsonj 



Pepperwood is a leader in 
forging solutions to advance the 
health of Northern California's 
land, water and wildlife. We 
offer environmental education 
opportunities for all ages. 

Hikes I Lectures | Classes 
www.pepperwoodpreserve.org 

(707) 591-9310 



We protect Sonoma County's grasslands for present and future generations — and for the cows! 
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cau RTES Y U|.l FD RM lA STATE PARK S FDU N DATI ON 



ear to the ground 




State Parks Plan for the Future 

Three jTars ago, California Stare Parks 
were at a low point* Years of daronic 
underfunding compounded by a stare 
government budget crisis forced the 
parks department to pt>opose the closure 
of 70 parks in order to keep to keep the 
209 other units open^ w^ule a funding 
scandal had torn a hole in public 
support tor the department. 

Fast-forw^ard to today and its 
arguably a more hopeful scene. While 
there s still a long ivay to go before the 
stare parks are financially secure and 
culturally sounds there s a new blueprint 
to get there and renew'ed public interest 
in making change happen* 

In February* the Parks Forward 

j 

Commission, a team of independent 
ad visers tasked by the governor and 
legislature to write a prescription for 
bringing the state parks system back 
to health, released its long-awaited 
report and recommendations* The 56- 
page report touches on many facets of 
park operations and governance* from 
cultivating leadership among promising 
park employees to modernizing the 
parks ^ accounting and budget systems 
and addressing climate change in park 
management plans* 

FVrhaps the most significant 
recommendation is for a kind of 



cultural shift that w'ould prioritize 
reaching out to California s increasingly 
young, urban, and ethnically diverse 
population. The commission proposes 
a 10 -year goal of state park visitors 
mirroring the stare s demographic 
makeup and suggests a “rigorous 
marketing strategy^^ to achieve it* 

The focus on urban, young, and. 
m particular Latino visitors isiVr just a 
matter of social justice or fulfilling the 
parks department s mission statement, 
says F^arks Forw^ard Commission chair 
Lance Conn, "df you re not continuing 
to make parks a relevant part of the 
lives of the people who are going 
to determine wdiether parks exist in 
the future, eventually the parks will 
lose favor. says Conn, a Bay Area 
businessman. “There s a political reality 
to this as well.” 

And though the report lists soccer 
fields in its lineup of '^active recreation'^ 
activities that state parks might provide 
as part of this outreach. Conn says it s 
not as if the redw'ood parks arc suddenly 
going to be overrun by sports leagues 
tearing up the forest understory. But 
there is a place for a greater suite of 
activities in tlie state parks system, he 
maintains. “I have absolute faith that 
these parks are going to be protected,” 
Conn says. "I give tremendous credit to 



people raising these concerns because 
they were here in the dark days when it 

J J 

vvasnt assured, but you can protect die 
parks to death.” 

To lure neiv visitors. Conn says, park 
acquisitions could focus more on urban 
areas* According to the commissions 
field research, however, the one change 
that would have the most impact in 
the near term would be to install more 
affordably priced indoor overnight 
accommodations, such as rustic cabins 
or yurts, so that people who are nor rent 
campers w^ould have an opportunity to 
deepen their exposure to the parks* The 
report also suggests improving public 
transit to parks and increasing outdoor 
education programs* 

A new nonprofit wuth the place- 
holde r name Parks California, run 
by a board that reflects the state s 

j 

demographic and geographic diversitj^, 
would be tasked wnth implementing 
the vision. Parks California w-ould help 
raise the money and tie together the 
partnerships to bring new^ projects to 
fruition — and hope f Lilly complement the 
work of existing iionprofit entities that 
have supported state parks* 

“We certainly would welcome other 

J 

players to the table if they are serving 
functions not being done by other 
nonprofits,” says Elizabeth Goldstein, 
president of the California State 
Parks Foundation, a (rcnfiriHfJ ct2 jj) 

("bay view ft'trffiriffdj'ro/ir pa£ir be 

managed to botli enhance biodiversity 
and produce healthy food* And if the 
randiers aren't going to take care of this 
land, w'ho will? Fdavmg them stay on 
thel and as stewards seems preferable to 
having them sell out to developers of 
McMansions. 

Pm sure that some readers will have 
concerns about our take on the role of 
ranching in open space stew'ardship. 
There is certainly a lot more to say 

j' J 

about the topic and I invite your cont- 
ments so we can continue the discussion 
online at baynature*org/ rangelands* 
Whatever your perspective. I appreciate 
your being part of the communitj-^ that 
cares passionately about the Bay Areas 
extensive and diverse open space* ^ 
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Bunsu OR ?* 

HAS RAPTOR lOSMTinCATlOH 
COT YOU FLUMMOXED? 




COME VOLUHTEER 

with the Golden Gate 
Raptor Observatory! 



Count hawks one full day every 
two weeks, August thru 
December. Training provided. 



*JuventCe Batd Eagle over 
Karin Headlands on Nov. 6, 
2014, told by its white 
wing-pits. 

© Phoebe Parker-Shames 




v-dLP£lH GATE 

RAPTOR 

Oei£»VATOftV 



CCRO Slots VOLUHTEER MEETINGS 

April 29, 30, or May 2: Ft Mason, San Francisco 
Info: 1415) 331-0730 orwww.ggro.org 




Hie GGRO is a program of the Golden Gale 
National Parks Conservancy in cooperation 
with the National Park Service. 





John Muir Birthday- 
Earth Day Ceiebration 



Free activities and entertainment 
Meet “John Muir” & tour his 1882 Victorian home 

Saturday, April 18*'^ io a.m. to 4 p.m. 

John Muir National Historic Site in Martinez, California 

Find out more atwww.johnmuirassociation.org 
or call (925) 229-3857 






(900)5.2$-3T43 | wwwf4lBkacdiimly..c4ioi 
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BY ALETA GEORGE 

conservation in action 




Helping Hands for Bluebirds 



— eoplc come out of the wood- 
work to protect bltiebirds/' 
Earl Swenerron, the 

^ volunteer captain of a new 

bluebird -monitoring program at Lynch 
Canyon in Solano County. During last 
year s nesting season from mid -March to 
mid-fuly» i6 volunteers were selected and 
trained to monitor 40 nesting boxes at 
Lynch Canyon Open Space, a ifO^g-acre 
property between Millejo and Fairfield 
owned by the Solano Land Trust. The 
final tally for the season of fledged 
cavirj^-nesting birds %vas 2^ western blue- 
birds, 20 tree swallow's, and six house 
w'rens* Not bad for a monitoring group 
considered newly fledged itself com- 
pared to several decades-old programs in 
other parts of the Bay Area. 

With the suns azimuth still low in 
the sky, and three months before birds 

i ■ 

carried tlieir first twigs to nesting boxes, 



Swell er ton and I w'alked Bluebird Trails 
#i and #3 on Lynch Road along the 
Nortla Fork of Lynch Creek. A bluebird 
trail is a series of nesting boxes that 
are monitored for fledgling success (or 
lack thereof) of western bluebirds and 
other cavitv' nesters such as ash-throated 

j 

flycatchers, violet-green sw'allows, and 
house w'rens. Though other cavity- 
nesting birds are welcome, the bluebirds 
are the star tenants. Male bluebirds are 
especially showy and provide a brilliant 
flash of color in the field. Females are 
less brightly colored and show' their 
patches of blue in quick flashes. 

Many of tlie 40 nest boxes at Lynch 
Canyon were installed years ago by Cub 

j j O J 

Scouts and members of the Napa- 
Solano Audubon Society, but they have 

j' ' i 

not seen regular monitoring or mainte- 
nance until now^. ''Bluebird boxes are a 
fun and doable project for Scouts,'^ says 



A male bluebird watches as a female checks out his 
nest box at Ed Levin County Park in Milpitas. 

Solano Land Trust project manager Sue 
Wickh am. “But they get put up without 
being maintained.'^ 

Regular maintenance and monitoring 
are important to protect the eggs and 
chicks and to increase fledgling counts. 
Monitors can identify problems and 
address th em. They also take careful 

J 

notes and share their findings w'lth other 
groups, w'hich increases the general body 
of know'ledge about cavity-' nesters. 

To establish a monitoring program 
at Lynch Canyon, Wickham turned to 

J J 

Swenerton, a retired high school science 
teacher and volunteer docent at several 
Solano Land Trust properties. 

Sw^enerton knew' birds but didn't know 
much about starting a bluebird program, 
so he contacted Bob Brittain m Contra 
Costa County for guidance. Brittain, 
a retired chemist, has been steward mg 
bluebird trails in Walnut Creek for a 
dec adc, and he now coordinates an infor- 
mal group of 12 volunteers who steward 
and monitor about 10 bluebird trails in 
Walnut Creek, such as those at Acalanes 
Ridge Open Space, Old Borges Ranch, 
and Shell Ridge. In 2014, his bluebird 
ream counted 164 fledged bluebirds on 
rh ese trails. 

When Sw'enerton asked Brittain to 
attend a training session for Solano 
Land Trust volunteers, Brittain was 
happy to jump the count)^ line and share 
w'har he has learned, including how to 
build a bluebird box from one five- foot 
length of redw'ood plank. Brittain has 
learned to provide partial shade for the 
boxes and to place them in a transition 
zone between woods and meadow^ so 
that chicks can practice flying and 
hunting on nearby vegetation. He says 
his current preferred box design has a 
slanted roof for rain runoff, as well as 
side and top panels tliat hinge open. All 
panels mtist be closed securely w'lth dry- 
w'all screw's when nor being tended by 
monitors, to keep our snakes, raccoons, 
and other predators. 

A trail monitors tool kit contains 
more than just a F^hillips-head screw- 
driver. The monitors also carry dry wall 

/ J 

screw's, a flysw^atter, a paint scraper to 
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clean out the box^ diatomaceous earth 
to he used as an insecticide^ and lye 
soap to deter wasps from bLiilding nests. 
Volunteers may also carry a measuring 
tape and a smartphone to determine GPS 
coordinates and the direction the box 
faces. After just one year the Solano Land 
Trust crew has learned that the boxes 
with tlie most fledgling success face east 
or south avs'ay from prevailing w^inds; have 
round entry holes measuring one and 
nine-sixteenths of an indi; and measure 
SIX inches from the bottom of the hole 
to the floor of the box. If the box is too 
shallow predators can reach the chicks. If 
its too deep the cliicks cant cravv-I out. To 
make the house just rights tlie box build- 
ers carve little grooves on the inside for 
the chicks to stepladder their w'ay out. 

Not all nesting boxes are alike. The 
Lynch Canyon boxes are mounted on 

J j 

posts H while Santa Clara Valley Audubon 
Societys Caviw Nesters Recovery 
Program advocates hanging nest boxes 
from trees. According to Santa Clara 
Ahlley Audubon coordinator Toby 

j j 

Goldberg, this ‘'robust'" program has 



about 50 volunteers to monitor its 
boxes. It began in 1997 witli 230 boxes 
on 17 trails and has grown to support 
1.300 boxes on at least 100 trails. As of 
September 2014. volunteers reported 1434 
fledged western bluebirds — about six 
times die number of boxes, and nearly 13 
times as many birds since they began. 

Each region continues to learn and 
adapt Its methods to changing condi- 
tions. For example. Brittain notes that he 
and Ins team have seen more predation 
and loss of birds since the drought be- 
gan. Everyone involved w-ill be looking 
for ways to help the biids fledge as the 
drought continues. 

For the 2015 spring season Swenerton 
is recruiting and training more volun- 
teers. adding new' boxes, and expanding 
the program to Rush Ranch Open 
Space. "I didn't expect such an emo- 
tional involvement from the volunteers." 
Swenerton says. During the nesting 
season, the monitors kept watdi as the 
bluebirds built nests, laid and incubated 
the tiny blue eggs, and fledged their 
young. "The volunteers developed a 



Eaf I S we n e rto n , lead e r of a vo] u ntee r bl u e bi rd 
monitoring program In Solano County inspects a 
bluebird box at lynch Canyon. 

personal attachment to the birds and to 
their tra ils." says Swenerton, wTo saw 

t J 

100-percent return participation from 
his teams. He liopes to see that, and 
more, from the bluebirds, this spring 
and in years to come. ^ 
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The South Bay's newest preserve is set in the 
famed Valley of Heart's Delight in South San Jose. 

OPENING IN EARLY SUMMER • VISIT OFENSFACEAUTHORITY.ORG FOR DETAILS 



Lopen 

f SPACE 



PHOTO CREDIT: STEPHEN JOSEPH 



AUTHORITY 

SANTA CLARA VALLEY 



Coyote Valley Open Space Preserve Awaits You 
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BY LECH NAUMOVICH 

signs of the season 

Calochortus Lilies Catch the Eye 

The California Consorrium of Herbaria houses exactly three dusty Cdockorius speci- 
mens collected in 185^ by the British naturalist David DouefLis (you know him from 
Douglas fir and Douglas iris^. These collection sheets represent some of the oldest 
herbarium specimens of California flora^ from a frontier location Douglas called Nova 
California. He didiVt record a particularly accurate location for it, but vve know now 

that Calochortus pukhellus^ 
the Mount Diablo fairy 

j 

lantern, grows only in a 
narrow' range in the East 
Bay and Solano County, 
placing Douglas — and his 
CO 1 1 e ct 10 11 — s o me where 
in t!ie shadow' of Mount 
Diablo. But It would be 
several decades before 
the plant even received 
a formal name. Douglas 
just saw it, appreciated 
It, and picked it to 
chronicle New World 
wonders. 

Even from that 
1 80 -year-old specimen 
you can see why this 

j j 

plant would catch 
tlie eye of a roving 
jiaturalist. Calochortus 
is a genus of flowering 
monocots endowed w' ith 
large, sho^yJ^ brightly 
colored and attractively marked petals 
and perfect symmetry of color and 
form. Although these flo’wers are rarely 
taller than a foot^ they do not fail to 
attract attention. 

Douglas was certainly not the first 
to set eyes on the beautiful and elegant 
Calochortus lilies, since native Californians 
such as the Porno collected the bulbs 
from w^ell -recorded and tended sites a nd 
cooked them m ear th ovens. However, 
the miniature onion-like bulbs were 
likely not a favorite food given their 
small size, their slow- grow^th (it can take 
five years from seed to flow'er), and the 




The eye-catching markings of the clay mariposa lily 
{Caheho/tus argiilosus) attract the attention! of both 
humans and insects. 

effort required to excavate them. 

Calochortus belongs to the family 
Liliaceae, commonly known as the 
lily family, although some researchers 
yearn to elevate this genus into its owm 
family: Calochortaceae. The name 

J 

Calochortus is derived from the Greek for 
"'beautiful grass ” w'hich pays homage 
to Its vegetation, best described as long, 
arching, grass-like leaves that can be 
sported even before the late spring- 
blooming flower is present or in those 



years when the flower itself does not 

1 

make an appearance. 

But Its the floral display that catches 
everyone s eyes: from the pendant 
snowy^ drops of the white fairy lantern 
(Calochortus albus) to die purplish hirsute 
petals of Tolmies pussy cars (^Calochortus 
tolmicf) to tlie open golden landing pad 
adorned w'ith rich burgundy splaslies of 
the yellow- manposa lily (Calochortus lutcus), 
the flow'ers of this genus regularly inspire 
awe and cause digital camera cards to fill 
up quickly. Arguably the most diverse 
bulb genus m the Western Hemisphere, 

Calochortus contains many 

J- 

California species that 
are narrow^ endemics, 
grow ing only in limited 
areas, and are therefore 
protected as state or 
federal rare species. 

This higli degree of 
endemism and diversity, 
some researchers have 
argued, could be a 
consequence of the 
genus' large seeds, w'hich 
do not disperse well. 
Thus, many species 
became laighly adapted 
to the particular 
substrates and climatic 
conditions of the 
place they evolved. The 
endangered Tiburon 
mariposa lily (Calochortus 
tihuromms) on Ring 
Mountain in southern 
Mann is one example of 
n ar row endemism. 

There are 18 species of Calochortus 
identified in the Bay x-\rea, although 
hybrids may be found that can stump 
the best of the taxonomists. The genus 
can be split into four groups that are all 
easily discernible: mariposas w'ith open, 
tulip-like upright floral displays; cats 
cars w'lth smaller displays covered by 
tncliomes (w'hich look like thick hairs); 
star tulips w' ith sp reading, smooth 
petals; and fairy lanterns with drooping, 
closed inflorescences. 

One of the easiest species to locate 
IS th e wTite fairy lantern, w'liich lights 
up at sunset with the slightest pinkish 
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and golden hues* Well represented 
iji woodlands and scrub habitats, 
this plant often sits at the ed^e of 
vegetation communities, benefiting 
from both sun and shade* White fairy 
lanterns are found in all counties south 
of the Golden Gate and in the Sierra 
Nevada. The Sjieath Lane trail through 
San Mateo County s Sweeney Ridge 

j' j* O 

(GGNRA) IS one of hundreds of places 
graced by this plant in the Bay Area. 

Pussy ears are another notable 
beauty ranging from Canada to tlae 
southernmost occurrences m Santa 
Clara and San Mateo counties, mostly 
along the coast* This furry cats ear lily 
was once spotted by the godfather of 
California botany Willis Linn Jepson, in 
Gilroy s Little Arthur Creek, although 
It likely hasn't been seen there in more 
til an loo years* Instead, try tlie grassy 
slopes at Point Reyes National Seashore, 
like those just west of Abbotts Lagoon 
or atop tlie bluffs at Chimney Rock. 

Of course, the beautv' of the floral 

j 

display isn't just for human enjoyment* 
CiAcchortus attracts a wide vaiierv of 



insects to its nectar 
and other parts of the 
plant. One paper from 
die journal Oikos in 
2000 notes that uisect 
visitors to C^lochortus 
species were observed 
feeding on pollen, at 
the glands, on the long 
hairs^ and at the ovai y 
base, while others 
even used die plant 
for mating* In fact. 

It s not unusual to see 
tw^o or three species 
of insect on the same 
flower, benefiting from its supermarket 
of resources. 

The bugs are a tiny reminder of 
the splendor of Calochortus, a plant that 
emei^es in the spring as a grass, explodes 
into a captivating flower, and just as 
quickly fades away with little trace* These 
lilies have fed and inspired generations 
of people and insects alike. See how' 
many you can find diis spring* And dont 
forget to bring your camera! ^ 



Tlie Mount Diablo fairy lantern, Cdocbortu^ pufeheilus, 
grows only ir> a narrow range in the East Bay and 
Solano County. 

CALOCHORTUS LILIES OF 
MOUNT DIABLO 

SaturdayMay 2,9:3oa.m.-T p.m. 

Join Bay Nature and botanist Lech Naumovich to 
search for beautiful Catochortui lilies in Mount 
Diabio^s Rock City area. Space is limited. Sign up 
at baynature.org/lielcf, 







Visit www.norcalKostels.org and use 
promo code TIDES for 1 0% off your stay 
Monday-Thursday, excluding holidays. 
Valid .through Dec. 31, 2015. One time use only. 



HI Pigeon Point &• 

HI Point Montara Lighthouse Hostels 

For travelers, not tourists. 



www.norcalhostels.org 
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LINDA MacKinnon 



on the tra II 




NEW PRESERVE IN COYOTE VALLEY CURBS TECH SPRAWL 



HOW GREEN IS 

ty Lisa M. Kri^ger 

We’re standing in asancruaiy 

that nearly didiA happen* A paradise 
almost lost* 

Th IS lusli green meadow tn the Coyote 
Valley which mns north-south along 
Coyote Creek from San Jose down to 
Morgan HiH has been targeted for 
residential and commercial develop- 
ment several times since the 1970s. 

But the tech industrys ups and 
downs have been this landscape s 
sal vat ion j as a series of economic 
downturns delayed development and 
created opportunities for the conserva- 
tion community to buy and protect this 
precious property 



MY VALLEY! 



So otir hike today is not on asphalt 
but instead along a new trail up to 
splendid view^s in the brand-new Coyote 
V'alley Open Space Preserve^ a 54 S- acre 
rolling expanse of hills^ oak trees^ and 
serpentine outcroppings — all just a 
short bus ride away from a city of 

j j 

one million that s a national symbol 

j' 

of suburban sprawl* 

""Perfect timing* This could 
have been tract homes/^ says Derek 
Neumann^ a held operations manager 
at the Santa Clara Valley Open Space 
Author itv'j winch purcliased the property 
hve years ago* “It was going to be one- 
to two-acre home sites " 



The former ranchland of Coyote Vaiiey Open Space 
Preserve narrows into the eastern foothills of the 
Santa Cruz Mountains. 

In summer 2015 the parks two loop 
trails will be completed and the former 
ranch will open its gates to the public. 
One traif tltree miles long^ ascends a 
ridge to picnic tables and sweeping views 
of the South Bay. The second is a mile- 
long perimeter trail around the 26-acre 
meadow — perfect for anyone looking for 
a short, scenic, relatively flat walk* 

It s no surprise that much of the Bay 
Area's public open space is found in the 
hills, where development pressures aren't 
as strong as in the valleys* That makes 

J 

the new Coyote Vbllcy preserve all the 
more valuable* '"This is one of the few 
places where the public has access to the 
actual valley flooi\ nor just the hillsides. 
That w-as critical to us," Neumann says* 
The pieserve also piotects one corner 
of CoTOte Valleys critical habitat here at 
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the soudiern narrowing of the broad Santa 
Clara Valley* Ajid it represents anotJier step 
towai’d a trail coiinectuig lo counw and 
legional parks in the heavily populated 
South Bay — fom Lexington Reservoir 
near Los Gatos to this Coyote V'^alley par- 
cel, spanning a distance of 15 miles. 

In springtime the landscape seems 
almost ebullient. The sun strengthens, 
the air warms^ and great billowy clouds 
sail over the valley like a caravan of tall 

i 

ships. Insects fill the air and wild flowers 
appear in tltese pastures, still grazed by a 
small herd ol Black Angus, '"This whole 
area turns into a carpet of yellow's and 
golds and oranges and w'hites,'' says Mart 
Freeman, assistant general manager of 
tlie Open Space Authority. Peak bloom 
usually comes in mid- or late April. 

We're ELANKED by two outcrop- 
pings of serpentinite, a metamorphic 
rock that produces soils with high 
concentrations of iron, magnesium, 
and other minerals that are toxic to 
many plants. Bur a number of na- 
tive California plants have adapted to 
this nutrient- poor soil, including the 
only tw-o plants eaten by the larvae of 
the threatened bay checkers pot but- 
terfiy — California plantain and owds 
clover — vvhich have found a home in 
the preserve* The checkerspots^ greatest 
strongliold is just across the valley on 
Coyote Ridge, and w^hile the rare but- 
terflies are still unusual in die acreage of 
the new preserve, protection and restora- 
tion of these outcroppings could pro- 
vide additional habitat, and help expand 
their range, says Stuart Weiss, chief sci- 
entist at die Creeks ide Center for Earth 

Yellow-billed magpies, the western extent of their 
range, can be seen at Coyote Valley Open Space Preserve. 



Observation and a leading expert on die 
checkers pot* 

Other unique wildflow'ers of these 
serpentine rocks include the rare Santa 
Clara Vhiley dudleya. ''It is a hotbed of 

^ j 

diversity/^ Weiss says* 'A remnant valley 
oak savannah, w'ith beautiful blue oak 
woodlands and then serpentine grass- 
lands on rocky outcrops.^' 

From a nearby field, a harrier keeps a 
watchful eye. A pair of magpies, pretty 

much at the western 

extent of their rajige* 
exchange a harsh, chat- 
tering ‘ ' woik -ti - woci, 
weer^ as they fly 
between valley oaks. In 
die distance to the east, 
commuters race by on 

J 

Highway 1 01* 

The commuters arc 
a big part of the story 
here in the fastest- 
g row" mg county m 
the Bay Area, with a 

J 

population projected 
to increase by ^6 per- 
cent — another 700,000 
residents — by 2040. In 
2001, tlie Coyote Vblley 

J J 

w'as named a Last Cliance Landscape, 
one of the 10 most endangered land- 
scapes in the nation, by Scenic America, 
a nonprofit group in Washingron, D C., 
w'hose goal is to preserve the scenic 
character of communities* 

For Neumann, the place is a re- 
minder of the agricultural center the 
big valley once w'as. He s w"atched as the 
fields and orchards of Ins childhood 
w'ere transformed into endless suburbs, 
factories, parking lots, shopping centers, 



freeways, and clove rleaf exchanges — and 
he marvels at the rapid rate of change. 

“I grew' up in San Jose back m the 
day, w'hen Higliw'ay 10 1 w'as only two 
lanes, m either direction,'^ he recalls. 
"There were orchards in the valley. We'd 
pick crops w'hen farmers w"anted help, 
and sometimes wlien they didn't/^ he 

J 

laughs* “Those were the days*'' 

To get a view' of some of what's 
been lost — and saved — we climb out 



TO 

> 





Endangered Santa Clara Valley dudleya grows in 
fissures in tbe serpentine outcrops of Coyote Val ley 
Open Space Preserve. 

of the meadow" toward the park's best 
view': a rocky perdt on the southern 
ridgeline, overlooking the trough of the 
w ide Santa Clara and narrow'er Coyote 
valleys. 

The trail takes us under a canopy of 
blue oaks, w'hich thrive m these lean and 
dry soils. We smell fragrant California 
bay laurels and step over California 
bu ckeye seeds, looking polished and 
lacquered* We startle a pair of deer, who 
bolt into the woods* 

It was on a trail like this that 
Neumann first fell in love w'ith the 
outdoors. He w as in eighth grade, just 
another suburban kid from San Jose, 
on a school field trip. “I still remember 
that, to this day, io years later,^' he says* 

J ‘ ^ J J 

"If I can do that same thing for one 
person, I have really succeeded* If I can 
do that for a w hole host of peo pie? 
Wow'* What a legacy to leave." 
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Now HE OVERSEES constmcrion 
of ti’ciils — art and a science/' he 
says — on several Open Space xVurhoriry 
properties* His team studies maps to 
learn the contours^ elevatiojis, and pres- 
ence of any fragile species* They chart 
six or seveji potential routes, taking care 
to keep the grade at an average of five to 
six degrees, never exceeding 12 percent. 
Each route is assessed for landslide risk 
and tagged with flags. To prevent ero- 
sion^ Neumann has learned to build 
small retaining walls rather than carve 
into the hillside and gently *'outslopes” 
the path^ so w^ater wont puddle* '"A lot 
of trail -building is about deel,'” he says* 
'd ask myself ‘Does this feel right? Does 

j O 

it have enough swooping curves to it?^'' 
Checking out Neumanns handi- 
work^ we climb out of the woods 
and emerge onto a vantage point on a 
windsvvept knoll, along tlie edge of a 
razorback ridge overlooking the South 
Eav. Immediately below' is a view^ of the 

j j 

entire 7,400-acre Coyote Valley. Beyond, 



Workers with the California 
Conservation Corps preparing 
a newtrailin advance of the 
opening of the preserve. 

to the cast, is the 4,000- 
fbot massif of Motint 
Hamilton, crowned 
by the University 

j' j 

of California s Lick 
Observatory* To our 

J 

west, we see the white 
ball of the National 
Weather Services 
Doppler radar, on the 
shoulder of Mount 
Umunluim. Oak- 
studded hills roll off 
along to the southern horizon, beyojid 
Gilroy* 

Standing here, wt can see the land- 
scape throtigh geologic time* We look 
dowm on what geologists call the Santa 
Cl ara Basin, a broad, flat alluvial plain 
w^hich for the past 1*5 million years has 
been accumulating w'ater and sediment 



from the Santa Cruz Mountains to the 
west and the Diablo Range to the east* 
It IS hounded by restless faults: the San 
Andreas Fault on the southwest and the 
Hayward and Calaveras faults on the 

J 

northeast. Coyote Creek has its origins 
above this basin, in a smaller eroded 
valley created by the incessant grinding 
of rocks along the Calaveras fault* 

We visualize the ancestral winter 
storms that washed rich soils from 
these hills, rinsing them into the val- 
leys Fisher and Coyote creeks corridor. 
The meadow' below' us wms likely once 
a WTtland, home to reeds and willow's, 
and IS still a site of frequent flooding* 
(The Laguna Seca, a seasonal wetland a 
half-mile beyond the gates of the new' 
preserve, still draw's h Lind reds of birds, 
including long- billed curlew's, ferrugi- 
nous hawks, tlie occasional bald eagle, 
and flocks of tricolored blackbirds, the 
latter a once-common visitor whose 
population has plummeted in recent 
years.) For millennia, wildlife has used 
this valley to travel both north-south 

J 

and, more important, east-w^est between 
the large w'ildlife reservoirs of the Santa 
Cruz and Diablo Range mountains* So 
as the concrete of the Santa Clara Valley 
has filled in around it, the new' preserve 
remains the edge of a critical modern 
wildlife corn do r, w'here mountain lions, 
bobcats, deer, coyotes, and badgers can 
gather to head east across the valley and 
up into the Diablo Range, or complete 
their crossing of the valley and disperse 
again to the west. 
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Not all of the 

human foot print liere 
IS concrete^ though* 

From our perch 700 feet 
above the valley floor, 
we admire the geometry 
of what remains of the 
valleys agricultural heri- 
tage: pastures, row crops, 
greenhouses, barns, and 
an old picket Fence line* 
This landscape, once 
dubbed the X'bllev of 

j 

Hearts Delight, was 
among the most produc- 
tive farming areas in 
the nation, producing 
plums, apricots, cherries, walnuts, garlic, 
hay, and more* 

j ' 

We gaze north at distant subdivisions 
and the big white rectangles of Metcalf 
Energy Center, producing power tor San 
Jose and the tech industry that began 
after World War II, triggering the hous- 

The view northwest to the spineof the Santa Cruz 
Mountains shows the new preserve's value as a link 
in a chain of protected open space between the Santa 
Cmi and Diablo mountain ranges. 



ing boom that continues to this day. The 
valley air is stained by brown haze — toxic 

j j 

gases and particulate matter emitted by 
vehicles. Bur directly above us, where the 
air IS clear, a golden eagle and two tur- 
key vultures wheel on thermals. 

As the tech industry burgeoned and 
Silicon Valley expanded southward, 
the peaceful Coyote Valley became tlie 
South Bays last undeveloped frontier. 
Tandem Computers eyed it as a site for 
expansion* Then Apple Computer made 
plans. More recently, Cisco Systems 
had visions of a sprawling new campus. 
Land developers, high-tech businesses, 
construction firms, and politicians 
hatched plans for a mini-city of 75,000 
people — bigger than San Rafael, Walnut 
Creek, or Mountain \fiew; This small 
parcel where we re standing now, ranched 
by the Tilton family since 1917, was 
part of that urban high-teda dream. 

“My grandmother sold it to developers 
in 199:5 so she could cover inheritance 
raxes," says Janet Bur back, who now^ runs 
her family s 2t700-acre Tilton Ranch, 
adjacent to the preserve* “Before then we 
had tlie land in oat hai" and cattle." 



But before the property could be ^ 

developed Silicon Vhlley s bubble burst — 
not just once, but twice* Home values 
plunged. The troubled economy, uncer- ^ 
tain l^ousing market, and costly planning 
's created too much downside for 

JO 

the developersfTaking advantage of the 
developers^ misfortunes to save a piece — 
of the valley floor, the Open Space ^ 

Authority negotiated a S 3 . 4 S million deal 
for these 548 acres — a bargain for prop- 
erty that could have commanded up to 
$L million an acre if sold for residential 
hotising. "The economic pressure came 
off," Neumann says. "The property 
owners decided to sell to us, rather than 
holding and waiting for development 
porentiak' 

Now the property has a new mis- 
sion: hiking, outdoor education, a wild- 
life corridor, and agricultural rights, 
winch arc leased to Tilton Ranch for 
grazing. "I like the fact that its not 
developed," says Burback, who w'lll run 
50 Black Angus cattle on tbe land once 
owned by her grandmother* "If they 
keep their promise and maintain it with 
grazing leases they 11 be able to acquire 
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more land, because ranchers will w'ant 
ro work with rbem/^ 

We reach the end of our trail, 
marked by a pile of rocks and rubble. 
Ir^s a reminder of how' much is vet to 

J 

be done. Soon a helicopter will land 
on this site, delivering 10^000 pounds 
of materials for the construction of 
five bridges. Wh en complete^ the trail 
will continue over swales and along 
a steep upper western ridge, then de- 
scend, in a series of graceful svy itch- 
backs, through woodlands before 
joining an old ranch ro ad. 

It will end where we began, in 
ankle-deep grass under the graceful 
canopies of valley oaks. Soon this will 
be the site of an outdoor education 
pavilion, with interpretive signs. In the 
next decade, it is hoped, the trail will 
go much farther, linking to other pub- 
lic parks so people — and animals — can 
take long excursions up mountains, 
across scenic ridgelines, and into red- 
w'ood forests. 

The day will come, Neumann 
predicts, w^hen Silicon Valley s develop- 
ment pressures will bear dowai on this 
stretch of Coyote V'a I ley once again. 
Even now, standing in this serene mead- 
ow, we hear its distant menacing htim. 

But this valley will not suffer that 
valleys fate. Through luck, timing, and 



hard work, tl^e Open Space Authority 
has found a way to keep one valley 
from destroying another. '"The bull- 
dozers stop Jiere,^^ Netimann says. 



A golden eagle soa rs over Coyote Valley 
Open Space Preserve. 

GETTING THERE: 

Coyote Valley Open Space 
Preserve is expected to 
open in summer 2015. From 
most of the Bay Area, take 
Highway loi south past cen- 
tral San Jose. Exit Bailey Ave; 
turn right on Bailey, left on 
Santa Teresa Blvd, and left on 
Palm Ave. A new paved park- 
ing lot, w^ith turnaround for 
Jiorse trailers, has been built 
at the end of Palm Ave. New 
bathroom facilities are be- 
ing constructed on site. For 
derails on trail conditions and 
the opening date, check wuth 
the Santa Clara County Open 
Space Authority: op ensp ace- 
author ityorg/. 

Lisa At Kricger covers sdefice^ m^Jicitte, and watc^r 
issues for the San Jose Mercury New^s. 
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Vbur All-Season Resort in the High S 



Activities 

Hiking • Wildflowers • Horseback Riding 
Fishing* Stargazing* Kayaking 
Mountain/Road Biking * History Treks 



Country Cafe 

Open every day 
Breakfast, lunch, dinner 



Special Events 

Spring Birds of the Sierra 
Mother" s Day Brunch 
Galajiy Slideshow and Star Watch 
New! Sierra Geology 



r.. 









Located in 
Hope Valley 

Just south of Lake Tahoe 
in the High Sierra 
Call for Reservations 



800.423.9949 • SorenscnsResort.com 
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'7 fee! a fund^mentui shift in my being as / reflect on my pmticipation in die dohsl CUmnte Change etnd Field Investigation 
Institute. The nchness in the diversify of learning experiences was engaging, informative and has made a life changing 
impression on me. The rotations^ where we learned specific content and hands on ways demonstrations, can he put to 
immediate tfse in my classroom. '' — Lisa La Moiitag^ie-Loiig Thousand Oak Ele me ntaiy School 



Congratulations to Bay Nature's Local Heroes 201 5 
educating Bay Area citizens about the environment 



California Institute 



a nonprofit leader in ecological literacy 
in the Bay Area and throughout California 



creators of 



WWW', cal alive 
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elsewhere... 




Cosamnes River Preserve 
If you had a kayak, and cjiough rime, 
you could put in at San Frajicisco Bay 
and paddle east through the Sacramento 
River Delta to where tlie Cosumnes 
River meets the Mokclumne in a little- 
known constellation of sloughs, marshes, 
and forests south of Sacramento. 

Failing that, yoti can still experience 
the wild natural environment of the 
Delta at the Cosumnes River Preserve, 
Once the sandhill cranes have flown 
north in March human visitors are few, 
and you can walk alone for hours on 
more than lo miles of inviting trails, 
boardwalks, and bridges, out into oak- 
studded grasslands and freshw'ater tule 
mar sites or on levees overgrown with a 
tangled riparian forest of cottonwood, 
willow, and wuld grape. Beavers, river 
otters, and muskrats swim here, and 
you might also spot a rare giant garter 
snake. Tens of thousands of bats roost 
under a bridge designed to accommodate 
them. Some fall prey to raptors, includ- 
ing threatened Swainsons hawks, who 
w^ait for the bats to swarm out at dusk. 
Volunteer- powered habitat- restoration 
projects are on view, including recon- 
structed marshes and nest boxes for 
wood ducks. This may be only a shadow 
of California s ancient delta, bur its a 
very special part of tlie natural world. 

Oh, and if you do have a kayak, you can 

j j j 

launch it here and really get into the reedy 
backw'aters , , . or even paddle to the Bay! 

CETTINCTHEREr From Thornton 
near Hww" 5, take Thornton Road north 
to Franklin Blvd, {^about 5 miles). 
Entrance is on the right. No dogs or 
bikes allow'ed on trails. Toilets and visi- 
tor center on site, [simi Sieck] 




Clen CcinyoH Park 

Its not surprising that 56 -acre Glen 
Canyon Park, nestled in a narrow canyon 
betw'een Sail Franciscos Diamond 
Heights and Glen Park neighborhoods, 

IS popular with locals, providing as it 
does an intimate respite from concrete 
and urban bustle. A long-running 
trail restoration project now nearing 
completion has fixed eroded trails and 
removed invasive plants, and there are 
plans to add w^ay- finding signs and ADA- 
accessible paths. 

Beyond the playground and tennis 
courts at the parks south end, wide 
trails pass througii stands of blue gum 
eucalyptus and pine, nesting spots for 
red-tailed hawks and great horned ow 4 s. 
At the north end, a series of paths and 
small footbridges (many newly renovated) 
affords easy w^alking through the dense 
thicket of willow- trees that thrive on the 
banks of slow^-running Islais Creek. 

Joggei’s, dog w-alkers, and kids seem 
to prefer the more open dirt paths that 
cut along the canyons steep eastern rim. 
Craggy outcroppings and 
boulders of rusty^-red radiolarian 
chert, encrusted with lichen, 
aie perfect for clambering, 
leading to refi’cshing view^s of 
the canyon and the surrounding 
city. Newly installed box steps 
make it easy to negotiate the 
sometimes rocky terrain, 

j 

GETTING THERE; Parking! 
available on Elk St, betw'een Bosw^orth 
and Diamond Heights Blvd. Or from the 
Glen Park MKT Station, w^alk five blocks 
w'est on Bosw^orth; turn riglit on Elk to 
reach the park entrance. Dogs allow'ed on 
leash; restrooms available. LenJ 



MARIN 




Mcu -itiWf Opnf Sp^e Pmen-e 
In the age of the dinosaurs, the now^- 
w-'indsw'ept ridges of Marin County's 
Ring Mountain lay buried deep beneath 
an ocean tliat boiled w'ith subsurface 
tectonic activity. 

The moment vou start out on the 

J 

Phyllis Ellman Loop Trail, named after 
theTiburon conservationist who led the 
effort to save this property from devel- 
opment in the 1 970s, youdl be struck by 
the remnants of that geologic narrative: 
larger-than-life boulders scattered like 
islands across a pastoral landscape. And 
thanks to that past, a large portion of 
the top of the mountain is made up 
of serpentinite, the state rock, w'hich 
weathers into a toxic soil deadly to 
many plants. But a number of local 
endemic plants have evolved to survive 
on serpentine minerals, among them the 
Tiburon mariposa lily (see page 10), the 
mountains floral gem, which lives on 
the mid-slopes of Ring Mountain and 
nowhere else on earth. 

The trail climbs to the ridge and 
from there you can wander 
along the ridge to the east or 
west, or drop downhill to the 
south. For all the rocks and 
flowers, donV forget to look up 
and out — Ring Mountain has 
some of the best views you can 

J 

find of the Bay, 

J 

GETTING THERE; From 
Hwy loi take Tamal pais Drive east. 

Go straight onto San Clemente, which 
merges into Paradise Drive after 0.4 
miles. Follow Paradise Drive about 1 
mile to the gate opening to the Phyllis 
Ellman Loop Tr a Ahead, Dogs allowed 
on leash, [Kaitlyn KraykilP Voth ] 
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California Native Grasses, 
Wildflowers, Forbs 
& Wetland Species 
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Environmental 

Traveling 

Companions 




Paddle San Francisco Bay, 
Tomales Bay or Baja with ETC! 

Book an adventure with ETC or a custom trip 
for your company or a speciat occasion 

Baja Kayak Adventure: April 19-26 
Upcoming Full Moon Paddle Dates: 
May 30tK & August 1 st 

Proceeds from your adventure benefit our trips 
with disabled and disadvantaged participants 



For more dates and information: 

415 - 474-7662 

www,etctrips.org 




Organic & 
Biodynamic Wine 

No sulfites added 

Vegon friendly & gluten free! 

Please join us for our 
annual Earth Day 
Celebration & Dinner, 
April 25, and “A Taste 
of Redwood Valley,” 
June 20-21 , in 
Mendocino County. 

More at FreyWine.com/events 

FREY VINEYARDS 
800 . 760.3739 









Nothing Added... 



Meet the locals. 




Join MALT for Hikes, Tours St Tastings 
on Marin's protected farms and ranches. 




MAIilN AO R I CULTURAL 



LAND TRUST 

www.malt.org/events 
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THE BALLAD OF BODEGA HEAD 

Fifty years ago, a small group of activists took on 
corporate America to keep nuclear power off the North 
Coast. The battle they fought changed their lives- 

and American environmentalism. 

BY KENNETH BROWER 

In August of 1962, Pierre S:iinr- Amanda a geo- 
physicist at the China Lake U.S* Naval Ordinance Test 
Station, left Los Angeles and drove homeward across the 
Mojave Desert to that vast military base, all sagebrush and 
alkali in the middle of nowhere* For mile after mile the pale 
desert slipped away to either side. The geophysicist turned 
up the radio* KPFK was broadcasting a program produced 
by its sister station, KPFA, up in Berkeley^ The reporter, 

Joan McIntjTe, w^as describing a PG&E proposal to build a 
nuclear power plant at Bodega Bay on the San Andreas Fault* 

The fight to kill this project w ould prove epochal in the 
history of environmentalism, as that new movement was not 
yet named* The protagonists, many still alive today, lived this 
history intimately yet have trouble picking the point at wdiich 
fate stepped in* The tide of battle turned, but ;vhen? They 
offer this Mojave moment as one possibility: in the middle 
of the desert, a road -weary geophysicist is jarred wide awake 
by w'hat he hears on the radio* 

The electric utility up in Northern California! Tliey 
planned to site a giant ^25-megaw^att reactor, the biggest 
nuclear generator in history, atop the San Andreas, the slip- 
strike fault that had destroyed San Francisco in 1906! 
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Two years prior to Ins desert drive^ Sainr-Amaiid, on loan 
horn the Navy to the State Department, had been in Chale^ 
helping the University of Santiago set up a graduate school 
in geology, when he \vitnessed the biggest earthquake ever re- 
corded. On Sunday, May 22, i960, at 3:11 in the afternoon, the 
Valdivia Earthquake, a 9.5, struck Chiles south-central coast. 

It shook the ground for approximately ten minutes with vio- 
lence unprecedented since the invention of the seismograph. 
Long stretches of coastline subsided, sinking under the sea. 
Mountains fell apart. Huge landslides and debris flows roared 
down Andean slopes to alter the courses of some rivers and to 
dam others, creating new lakes. In Chile, Saint-Amand illustrat- 
ed his fact-finding with his camera: photos of slumping build- 
ings, twisted railroad tracks, coastal tow-ms shattered and then 
flooded by tlie one-two punch of earthquake and tsunami. His 
pictures make a stark record of catastroplie. He had no trouble 
imagining the consequences on the San Andreas if the Big 
One — or even a little Big One, like the 1906 quake — seized the 
containment vessel of a nuclear reactor and shook it like a rat. 
On reaching home at China Lake, Saint-Amand called David 
Pesonen, the young man leading the opposition to the nuclear 
plant. He volunteered to do w'hatever he could to help. 



on their migration north to their feeding grounds off Alaska. 
Overhead, migrating raptors and great flocks of ducks and 
shorebirds follow' similar routes by air. 

The headland is made of granite. The rock facing it to 
the east, on the far siiore of Bodega Harbor — which is to say 
the opposite side of the San Andreas Fault^ — is softer, more 
chaotic, and of entirely different origin. The formation over 
there, on the mainland, is the Franciscan Complex: sandstones, 
limestones, shales, greenstones, cJierts, serpentine, blueschists. 
Bodega Head bears no resemblance. Like its sister formation, 
the Point Reyes Peninsula immediately south, the headland is a 
wandering terrane, part of the granitic Salinian Block, a sliver 
of the North American Plate sheared off and captured by the 
Pacific Plate. Both the peninsula and the promontory have been 
sliding north up the western side of the San Andreas for many 
millions of years. In April 1906, Bodega Head took a particu- 
larly sharp lurch toward wherever it is going. 

In tlie 1950s a thriving commercial fleet fished out of Bodega 
Harbor: crab, rockfish, salmon, steelhead, halibut. The little 
town of Bodega Bay had nothing of the boutique fishing village 
to It, no spas or B&Bs or destination restaurants. It w^as a gritt)^ 
blue-collar place. Its dairymen w-'orked the rangeland to the east, 
and Its fishermen w-orked the California Current to the w'est. 



Bodega Head is ^ windswept, nearly treeless prom- 
ontory that shelters, in its lee, Bodega Harbor, the village of 
Bodega Bay, and the mouth of Bodega Bay. The headlands of 
the promontory see dense fogs m summer, heavy surf in ’winter, 
and a profusion of wn Id flowers in spring. Offshore, the blow^s 
of gray whales peak in january as the w^hales head south to their 
warm Mexican lagoons to give birth, and then again in March, 



The biggest landownier on Bodega Head, and among the 
first residents to learn of pg&e s plans for the promontory, was 
ojie of these grounded people, a big, craggy widow named 
Rose Gaffney. Rose liad arrived from Poland by w'ay of Canada 

j j j 

around 1911, At 16 she had gone to work for the Gaffney 
brothers, who owned much of the middle of the promontory, 
regnant and engaged to marry one Gaffney, she lost him on 
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the day before the wedding to gunfire in a brawl at a Bodega 
ban Improvising, she married the other, Bill GaHney, the 
brother of !ier murdered fiance. It was a happy marriage. Then 
in 1941 Bill di ed, too. Rose had run otit of brothers and she 
never married again. 

The Widow Gaffney loved the land she had inherited. 

She knew every rise and indentation of Bodega Head. It was 
an intiniuicy reflected best, perhaps, in the enormous lode of 
Native American artifacts she gathered there. A surface htinter — 
Gaffney never dug — she spent 50 years combing Bodega Head 
and the shores of Bodega Harbor: cobble choppers, elk-antler 
tools, spear points, arrowheads. The Coast Miwok were mas- 
terful knappers of obsidian, and the black, crescentic, two- 
foot-long blades they left at Bodega are surely among the most 
beautiful objects ever made, as exqtusire as Gaffney herself w'as 
rough- he w^n. 

Underneatli Gaffney, imperceptible even to her, Bodega 
Head was migrating northwest about tW'^o inches a year — the rate 
at which a fingernail grows. The science of plate tectonics had 
not yet been fully born, and early argu- 
ments for the theory had not reached 

1 

the textbooks, mu ch less the Gaffney 
spread. Gaffney, fiercely protective of 
her creeping acres, was given to patrol- 
ling her borders with a baseball bar. 

When two PG&E men in suits arrived 
wdrh offers to buy, she minced no 
words and sent them on dow n the road- 
The w^arfare that follow^ed w*'as asym- 
metric, of course. What a po^vertul 
electric utility has, and a rural w'ldow'^ 
lacks, IS a big legal department and the 
pow-er to condemn property by right of eminent domain. 

Dr. Joel Hedgpeth, director of the Pacific Marine 
Laboratory at Dillon Beach, at the southern end of Bodega 
Bay, was another local to get wind of PG&E intentions early. 
Hedgpeth s specialty was tlie Fycnogmida, the sea spider, but 
his interests ranged far more widely than that. He had become 
one of the fathers of western intertidal ecology. And one of 
Hedgpeth s perennial tasks was the revision of sticcessive edi- 
tions of Ed Ricketts s classic on that topic, Br/wm? Badfo Tides* It 
w^as this narrow btit ricli province — the zone betw'een high tide 
and low' at Bodega Bay — that most concerned Hedgpeth. The 
University of California had identified Bodega Head as the best 
sire in northern California for a marine research station. The 
same characteristic that made Bodega Head ideal for a marine 
lab — pen insularity, with a rocky surf -zone habitat on the ocean 

side and a shallow estuarine habitat 
on the bay side — made it ideal for 
a nuclear plant. A reactor core, if 
It IS not to go critical and melt, 
requires great volumes of water to 
moderate the internal hear of fis- 
sion. A conventional steam plant, 



A conventional steam 
plant, coal-fired, would be a 
bad enough neighbor for a 
marine lab. A nuclear plant, 
discharging hot effluent 
into a cold-water marine 
ecosystem, would be the 
neighbor from hell. 



Aerial view of Bodega Head, 
looking southeast across the tidal 
flats of Bodega Harbor and Doran 
Beach out into Bodega Bay. The 
nuclear plant was to have been 
sited in the depression In the 
Head facing the harbor entrance, 



coal-fired, w'ould be a bad enougJi neighbor for a marine lab. A 
nuclear plant, discharging hot effluent into a cold -water marine 
ecosystem, would be the neighbor from hell. 

The universitvs mam contender for the headland w'as the 

j* 

California State Parks Commission, wliidi had long seen 
Bodegas cliffs and beaches as potential parks. Abruptly now', 
with the entry of PG&E, both the university and the parks peo- 
ple abandoned their plans. Joel Hedgpeth had no hard evidence 
as to why. But it w'as not haid to guess. The universitj^ since the 
Manhattan Fh'oject, had enjoyed an intimate and profitable rela- 
tionship w'lth the atom, both w'attime and peaceft.il. In the 1950s 
a huge chunk of UC s sustenance came fi’om managing tw'o 
national w^eapons labs. A former UC chancellor, Glenn Seaborg, 
w^as now chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, pg&e 
w^as politically powerful. The dots were there to connect. 

In 1958:, when PG&.E. first announced its plans for a power 
plant at Bodega, it claimed not to have decided between coal 
and uranium. Hedgpeth doubted that the company had ever 
w'restled w'lth any such uncertainty, Shortly after the PG&E an- 

J J J 

nouncemenr, he went public with his 
opposition to the plant. For a time he 
had little company; then in late 1961 
the company finally announced that 
the plant would be nuclear and things 
started Keating up. 

In February of 1962, Harold 
Gilliam, the environmental reporter 
for the StJ^i Francisco Chronkb, wrote a 
column, "Atom vs. Nature at Bodega 
Bay,” that lamented the loss of prime 
coastal parkland to atomic power. Karl 
Kortum, founder of the San Francisco 
Maritime National Historical Park, wrote a ividely read letter 
of protest to the editor of the Chmtide*Thcsc two newspaper 
items cauglit the attention of a regional public beyond Sonoma 
County, Shortly thereafter, Hedgpeth, Gilliam, and Kortum 
founded the Northern California Association to Preserve 
Bodega Head and Harbor (NCAPEHH), They set about the 
daunting task of stopping the juggernaut of PG&E. 

Earlier that same year, two years after his 

graduation from the School of Forestry at the University of 
California, David Pesonen was hired by the Sierra Club. His 
title was Conservation Editor, but he w'as never quire sure what 
Iris actual job was. His degree was in forestry, so he became the 
Sierra Club spokesman at Forestry Board meetings. 

Then one day the Sierra Club s first executive director, David 
Brower, my father, called Pesonen into his office. He handed the 
young man two dippings: Hal Gilliam s column on Bodega and 
Karl Kortums letter of protest. "In his column, Gilliam treated 
It as just a lost cause, Pesonen recalls. “But Dave said, ‘Well, 
go look into this. See what you think.' Again, it was the jack-of- 
all trades kind of thing, I was hired for forestry stuff, and now 
Broiver had me doing nuclear energy*'"' 
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Pe soncn knew notliuig about nticlear eiiergj^^ or Bodega Bay^ 
or the plant that PG&.E wanted to build there* He decided to go 
to th e source* Departing the Sierra Club office on Bush Street ^ 
he walked a couple of blocks down to PG&E headquarters at 
24s Market Street* '"NaivehC he says* "This w'as on mv ow'n 
initiative. I went up to the engineering department^ on the tenth 
floor. It was noontime. There w'as just a secretary there. I said, 
Tin interested in the Bodega case; do you Jiave a file on it?^ And 
she handed me this file.” Combatants in the Bodega Bay fight 
offer this moment — tlie gift of the file — as another possible tip- 
ping point in the campaign against the nuclear plant. 

"Can you imagine something like that happening today?" 
FVsonen asks* “She didnk think there w^as anything 
wrong w'itli it, just handing me the file. So 1 starred 
going through it. I saw a wTole lor of correspondence 
back and forth between the public affairs department 
of PG&E and the board of supervisors of Sonoma 
County and other public officials* There were all these 
indications that PG&E had local government in their 
pocket* My antennae started to go tip. So I copied 
a lor of this, in handwritten notes. They didn't have 
copying machines in those days” 

There was little organized opposition, as yet^ to the 
nuclear plant* The NCAPBHH had grown a bit, with the 
addition of Karl Kortums w'ife, Jean, and his brother 
Bilk Sonoma veterinarian with connections among 
the counn's dairymen* Berkeley professors Joe Neilands 
and Thornton Sargent threw in, along with several lo- 
cals* "One W 3 LS Rose Gaffney, the owmer of the proper- 
ty tliat PG&E w^as condemning,” says Pesonen. “She was 
a colorful old character. Sort of looked like Bodega 
Head* We w'ere just a motley group*" 

The Hal Gilliam and Karl Kortum Chronicle pieces 
had created a stir, and the stare Public Utilities 
Commission responded by reopening the licens- 
ing procedure and holding hearings in March 1962* 

"Their purpose obviously was to just let the public I 
vent," says Pesonen* “And then have PG&E get on with ■ 
the business that they were determined to do anyway. 

So they held these hearings and they were the most chaotic 
hearings IVe ever seen* Completely w'lld. Anybody in the audi- 
ence could stand up, and call to be recognized, and then cross- 
examine the w^itness.” 

To the hearings Pesonen brought a black briefcase w'ith 
metal snaps on top* Inside w^ere the notes he had cribbed from 
the PG&E file* On the basis of these longhand excerpts, he and 
his faction had leveled charges of corruption against the util- 
ity but he had not yet disclosed his source, and at the hearings 
he w'aited for a dramatic moment to do so. The PG&E law^yers, 
m cross-examining him, seemed to sense intuitively that they 
should avoid this subject. Bur P^esonen Jiad intuition, too* “I 
anticipated that they might not ask me, so I planted a question 
in rlic audience with a member of our crew, Tony Sargent.” If 
PG&E failed to do so, then Sargent was to stand and ask, "How 



do you know^ all this?” 

The moment came* Sargent stood* “What authority, w'hat 
basis, do you have for these accusations?” he demanded. 

Pesonen pushed his briefcase close to his microphone on 
the dais. He popped the snaps. The twin clicks, amplified, 
echoed across the hall like rifle shots. Leaning into the micro- 
phone, he described how' he had come into possession of the 
file* “You should have seen rlie flurry of activity at the counsel 

j' j 

table for PG&E," he says. "Somebody ran out and got on the 
phone. Total dismay and chaos on their side of the room* I 
knew^ w'c y hit a nerve.” 

Then, on November 10, 1962, the NCAPBHH held a public 




meeting m Santa Rosa to gatlaer recruits. If the group was going 
to stop PG&E, they would have to grow'^ the grassroots resistance 
well beyond the few blades of themselves. 

Tliere was a big turnout, fortunately* Abo Lit 200 people filed 
into the hall. It was a crowd very different from any gathering 
you w'ould see in Santa Rosa today; Sonoma County was mLicIi 

J J J 

less populous and more rural tlien. ^^It had a very interesting 
mix of people from the wliole political spectrum,” recalls Dons 
Sloan, then a Sebastopol housewife, in attendance that day. But 
the session did not go wtII initially, Pesonen concedes. “I was 
the emcee* I could see people starting to get restless. Some 
started to drift out* We were losing our audience,” 

Do ns Sloan saw it the same way. “Th e room was pretty 
packed,” slie remembers* "There were a lot of speeches* Joe 
Neilands, the biochemist, got up and talked, spouting numbers. 
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And David Pesoncii spouted information* There were a lor of 
speakers all telling us why we shouldnk have a power plant there. 
It was getting very tedious and not very exciting/^ 

The meeting was thrown open to public discussion. Dr* 

Allen Butler of the California Department of Public Health 
asked whether PG^iE^ in addition to a reactor at Bodega^ intend- 
ed to build a fuel processing plant — a considerably more hazard- 
ous operation. Pesonen answered that PG&E had not been forth- 
coming w'lth details. Nobody on the panel knew' the answer* But 
earlier he had spotted Colonel Alexander Grendon at tlie back 
of the room* Grendon* whose specialty had been chemical and 
radiological warfare, w'as retired from the z\rmy and now' serv- 
ing as Governor Pat Browns “Coordinator of Atomic Energy 
Development and Radiation Protection*^’ He tossed Dr* Butlers 
question to Grendon* 

No, tlae colonel answered* PG&E did not intend to build any- 

’ j 

thing but a reactor. The panelists began asking him questions* 

Fi rst the tone of his answ'ers, and then the content, brought the 
audience back to life* Listeners who had been slipping out fil- 
tered back in and took their seats again* 

In response to a question from Pesonen, Grendon explained 





{above left) In 1963 PG&E had begun excavation on Bodega Head for the proposed 
nuclear plant's reactor. This photo was taken by Karl Kortum, one of the founders of 
the Northern California Association to Preserve Bodega Head and Harbor. Over the 
succeeding 50 years, the "Hole in the Head" {above] filled in with water sediment, and 
plants and became the "Duck Pond" 



AEG procedure. "'The hearing examiner w'ill listen to nobody 
w'ho is not qualified to speak,'' lie said. "The general ptibl ic 
w^ill not be permitted to testify because they w^ill not be able to 
demonstrate the expert competence that will be tequired*" 

Was It true, Pesonen asked, that an AEG witness, besides 
having to prove technical competence before the AEG examiner, 
m some situations had to be represented by counsel? Grendon 
denied it* “No," he said* “Let me set the record straight on that. 
You don't need to be represented by counsel, and any statement 
you make w'ill be received* The question is, wiiat will follow 



from its being received*' 

“You mean, will it be listened to?" 

“You will be heard* I simply cannot predict how much effect 
It W'ill have on the ultimate result. I think m most cases it will 
iiave relatively little*" 

The crow'd grew increasingly restive* It is curious how de- 
mocracy can doze off and then suddenly thrash wildly aw'ake 
again* Colonel Grendon, for his part, seems to have grasped 
that insurgents w^re outflanking him, but lie was incapable of 
adjusting his tactics* 

“People got up and started shouting, they were so angry" 
recalls Pesonen. “It became just a hell of a meeting*" 

Some combatants m the Bodega fight pick this as the deci- 
sive moment* The tide of battle, they suggest, turned less from 
anv clever ambush by their own side; rather, the colonel fell vic- 
tim to his ow'n friendly fire* Flipping the lever of his M14 to full 
automatic, Grendon riddled his own boots* 

“It was like a matador waving a red cape," says Dons Sloan* 
“\ou don't tell the citizens in the early sixties m Sonoma 
County not to he concerned about their environment and their 
safety and the health of their kids* You don't tell them to let the 
government and scientists make decisions for them* That was 
the ca tallying moment* Not jtist for me, but for many otiicrs 
in Sonoma County* We decided were not going to let Grendon 
and PG&E tell us how^ to live our lives* I w^as so outraged. I get 
angry just thinking about him standing up and telling me to 
keep my mouth shut. And the next morning at dawn, literally, I 
W'as on my w'ay to a Quaker meeting in Berkeley and I knocked 
on Dave Pesonen s door. Woke h im up, as I remember* I said, 
^Here I am, w'hat can I do?'" 

Mrs. Sloan became Sonoma Count^^ coordinator for the 

j 

NCAPBHH. Her job w'as to rally the troops and keep them 
informed* She arranged meetings* scheduled interview's and 
speaking engagements, wrote newsletters* put otit information 
packets developed by the association* She worked out of her 
house. Three of her four kids (“we all had four kids in those 
days") w^re in school, w'hidi freed up a few hours each day* She 
spent much of her time on the phone* 

The NCAPBHH campaign gamed momentum* The associa- 
tion launched a recall campaign against Sonoma County su- 
pervisor E. ]. Guidotti, accusing him of colluding with PG&E* 
Picnics had become the mam organizing and recruiting tool. 
The association published a pamphlet describing how radio- 
active fallout is concentrated by grazing cow's and ends up in 
milk. They knocked on doors and passed out leaflets. Sonoma 
Stare College students staged a sympathy march* Musicians, for 
some reason, were draw'n to the campaign in disproportion- 
ate numbers* The folksmger Malvina Reynolds w'rote and sang 
antinuclear songs for the opposition. Lu Watters, a trumpeter 
who had played New' Orleans jazz in San Francisco, became a 
staunch ally* 

J 

“It W'as Lu's wife, Pat, I think, who came up with the idea 
for die balloons," says Dons Sloan* “In the Bay Area on most 
afternoons the winds pick up off the ocean, blow east, and cool 
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US off. Well, Par h ad the idea lor a part)' up on Bodega Head, on 
the blull above the reactor pit at Campbell Cove. Would nr it be 
fun to take some helium-hllcd balloons and release them, to show 
ordinary people which way the wind blows from the plant?” 

On Memorial Day of 19 65, around ^00 people and a flotilla 
of helium balloons converged on Bodega Head. Lu Watters 
lured an old friend and colleague, the jazz trumpeter Turk 
Murpliy, from his normal venue in San Francisco, Earthquake 
McGoons,The folksmger Barbara Dane sang a song WTitten 
for the occasion, ”BIues Over Bodegad As 
Bodega Head rocked, the protesters released 
1,500 helium balloons. Attached to each 
one was a tag: “WARNING! This balloon 
could represent a radioactive molecule of 
Strontium- 90 or Iodine-13 L It was released 
from Bodega Head on Memorial Day 1963. 

PG&E hopes to build a nuclear reactor plant 
at this spot, close to the world s biggest active 
earthquake fault. Tell your local newspaper 
where you fou nd th IS balloon” 

j 

The balloons blew all over the dairy country 
of WVst Mann and Sonoma County. Ranchers 
stooped in their pastures to turn the tags 
over — “Strontium-90, Iodine-13J” — in rough 
brown laands. Balloons blew into downtown 
San Rafael and one landed in the Civic Center 
fountain. Regional newspapers featured the 
stunt, and radio stations dowm’wind of Bodega 
were besieged with calls. 

In April 1963, Pierre Saint-Amand, the 
Na\q.' geophysicist, arrived to investigate the geology of Bodega 
Head. It fell to Dons Sloan to show him out to the site. It w'as 
a rainy day. The two drove around tlie harbor onTidelands 
Road, which PG&E had constructed our to the project. The site 
was fenced and guarded, and on the drive out, Sloan and Saint- 
Amand discussed the problem of getting in* If necessary, Saint- 
Armand said, lie wotild show' his credentials as a government 
scientist* He pulled out his wallet for Sloan's inspection* The 
various ID cards looked impressive enough to her* 

But when they reached the gate, it stood open* The security 
kiosk was empty* All w'ork had ceased in the ram* Sloan and 
Saint-Amand exchanged glances. Her eyebrows asked, “Shall 
we?” His said, ”Lers go*'^ It was the episode of the helpful 
PG&E secretary and rite gift of the file all over again: No one 
was guarding tlie fort. 

PG&E had been granted a permit for site preparation but not 
for construction.They dug a pit for the reactor 100 feet deep 
and rammed the interior with w'ooden forms for the concrete — 
preparation — but they had yet to pour the concrete, as that 
would have been construction* Campbell Cove w'as steep- sided, 
so the company had bermed die reactor hole. The homemaker 
and the geophysicist set out along that nortliern berm* “We had 
w^'alked halfw'ay when Pierre stopped,” Sloan says* “He pulled 
out his pocketknife. He said, 'Doris, come and look at this** He 
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plunged his pocketknife into a tw^o-meter-wnde zone of what s 
called a ^ fault gouge! That s ground-up rocks formed w^'lien 
faults move. The movements mush up tlae rocks. Pierre said this 
looked like an active fault, a small strand of the San r\ndreas. 
You turned around and it went straight smack tlirough the cen- 
ter of the pit*” 

This, some argue, was the decisive moment. Saint-Amand s 
pocketknife stabbing into fault gouge, according to this theory, 
was tlie dagger through the heart of the project. 



Afterwaid Saint-Amand made a formal request, as a govern- 
ment scientist, for aerial photographs of the sire* If he proved 
brilliant at identifying small, distant features of fault ruptures in 
those aerial photos, then perhaps it was because he had ground- 
trurlTed them in advance* He returned to the sire officially several 
times w'lth colleagues for Rirther inspection, and w^’ote a report, 
“Geologic and Seismologic Study of Bodega Head*”Tlie AEG 
staff, given Saint-Amand s eminence, was compelled to call in 
the United States Geological Survey. L'SGS investigators verified 
his findings, as did other geologists wJio follow''ed. Meanwhile, 
the lobbying campaign against the plant gained steam. Governor 
Pat Brown and Senator Thomas Kuchel came our against tiie 
plant* Representative Phillip Burton and Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart Udall stepped in* PG&E saw the w'riting on the wall, sur- 
rendered, and w'lthdrew its application* 

“The Hole in the Head Gang,** tlie press dubbed the motley 
crew^ at NCAPBHH for the empty reactor pit that is their monu- 
ment. The gang had w'on* 

Today Bodega Bay is protected as part of the Gulf of the 
Farallones National Marine San cttiary. Tlie beaches and dunes 
along the south side of Bodega Head are now' Sonoma Coast 
State Beach. The inshore waters off the promontory are Bodega 




Looking northwest across the bluffs of Bodega Head to the Bodega Marine 
Laboratory and the Pacific Ocean. 
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Head State Marine Reserve and Bod ega Head Stare Marine 
Conservation Area* At Horseshoe Cove^ which years ago Joel 
Hedgpeth called the “crown jewel'' of Bodega and “an ideal ma- 
rine laboratory site/^ there now^ stands, indeed, the Bodega Marine 
Laboratory. The lab is run by the Univei'sity of California at 

j j j 

Davis as a parr of UCs Bodega Marine Reserve. 

For Doris Sloan^ her trespass with Pierre Saint-Amand at the 
reactor site w'as pivoraf “an absolutely incredible day, not only for 
the fight for Bodega, but it changed my life, too/' Watching Saint- 
Armand sink his pocketknife into the fault gouge was one of the 
inspirations for her eventual return to school to study geology. 

In 1975, she received her masters in geology from UC Berkeley 
and became a lecturer in environmental sciences there. She often 
brought her classes out to Bodega Head, and she rakes groups 
there stilk At tiie reactor pit she can no longer point our the fault 
gouge that Saint-Amand probed, for the berm and its surround- 
ing terrain have become completely overgrown. But the gross fea- 
tures of the San Andreas fault zone are still manifest to the east. 
The pit makes a podiiun from which Dr. Sloan can tell the story 
in situ, a lesson in political geology taught at its VTry epicenter. 

The Hole in the Head has filled with rain- 
water and IS now' most often called “the Duck Pond." PG&E 
pull ed out w ith little remediation of the site, except to bull- 
doze surface rebar and rubble into the pit. The rums of the 



stillborn reactor lie quite deep. No trace show's at the surface. 
Migratory waterfowl see the pond as just another of the 
thousands of bright, reflective way stations along the Pacific 
Flyw'ay, Widgeon, teal, buffle heads, scaup, ruddy ducks, and 
other migrants drop dow'n for pit stops. They dive or dabble 
for a w'hile. Then the Arctic calls them again, or Argentina 
speaks from the other direction. They make their w'eb-footed 
runs across the surface, each bird trailing a line of w'hite 
splashes on the dark w'^ater. They lift off and resume their 
journey north or south. ^ 

Bcrkeley'-hasii mnfictim Kenneth Bmwer^ eldest son oj 
environ meiUiil kaJer David Brower^ is the author of more than a dozen 
hooks about people and the environment. His latest hook is Hetch Hetcity: 
Undoing a Great American Mistake (Heydepf^ eurrently 

working of i a book about the batth to save Bodega Head. 



EXPLORE THE NATURAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY 

OF BODEGA HEAD 

Sunday, May 17,10 a m-2:30 pm 

Join Bay Nature, geologist Matt James, and geologist /activist Doris 
Sloan to explore the natural and geologic history of Bodega Head and 
learn about the battle to save it 50 years ago. Space is limited. Sign up 

at baynature.org/fieid. 




May & June 2015 
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A paddle-a-thon to protect 
the Tuolomne River 



The Tuolumne River is the source of drinking water 
for millions of Bay Area residents and it needs your 
help during this record-setting drought. Paddle with 
the Tuolum ne River Trust for a day on the 201 5 
journey from the Sierra to the Sea. 

Family friendly' Beginners welcome' 




Private Vu^terfront cottages- 
overlooking Toinales Bay. 
The perfect place from which 
to do everything, er to do 

nothing at all. 

For information a reservations 

DANCINGCOYOTEBEACH.COM 

< 4 1 5 ) 669-7200 
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Dancing Coyote Beach 



Tuolumne River Trust 



www.PaddleToTheSea. 
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Ihe following morning, 

my Toyota 
turned to me 

and whispered, 






Berkeley 



www.askangus.com 




Los Vaqueros Marina 

9930 Los Vaquercs Road, Byron, CA 

Open 7 days a week, dawn to dusk 
925-371-2628 

John Muir Interpretive Center 



'"Los Vaqueros has 
become the Bay Areas 
No. 1 fishing lake .. . 
with a rich aquatic 
food chain and high 
fish populations . " 



19 Walnut Blvd., Brentwood, CA 

Saturdays and Sundays 



Tdm Stiens™, Outdoors, 
San Francisco Chromicle, 



9:00am-4:00 pm 



925-240-2440 



For the latest activity schedule, email osymonds@ccwater.com. 



For more Information, visit 

www.ccwatef.coin/losvaquerDs/ 




CONTRA COSTA 
WATER DISTRICT 







Find us on Facebook at "Los Vaqueros Reservoir/ 




GET AROUND TOWN ON TWO WHEELS WITH 

BAY AREA BIKE SHARE 



Bike Share stations are iocated in San Francisco, San Jose, 
Redwood City, Paio Alto and Mountain View. 

24-Hour, 3-Day and Annual Memberships Available 
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the Yolo Land and Cattle 
Company, some 8o miles northeast of 
San Franeisco, along the eastern base 
of the blue-green massif known as Blue 
Ridge, butterflies and cattle move across 
a blond sunbaked plain on a warm 
summer day. There are swallowtails, 
sulphurs, skippers, and a herd of ebony 
Angus cattle* A swallowtail flickers across 
an empty chair, w'lng dots dancing, right 
'hyhere Hank used to sit, right there, 
w^here the breeze blows through every 
day like clockwork,^^ says Karen Stone, a 

j j 

Rancher Donlga Markegard and her husband, Erik, 
raise their grass-fed Belted Galloway cows on a 
1,000- acre ranch on the San Mateo coast.Gafloways 
are a heritage breed from the coast of Scotland that 
has a double coat of long hair to better shed the rain. 



t 



“Tlie ningelands in the Bay Area arc incredibly important for wildlife and nativ e 
plants. They provide the landscape connectivity that species need to move from 
place to place, wliich is especially critical in a time of nipidly clianging climate.'’ 

Dr Soc/efyfir Bm/o^v 

petite brunette of Italian descent who owns and manages the 15000-acre operation with 
her husband, Scott, along with Scotts brother Casey and his w'lfc Angela* 

''Hank'' IS father-in-law Hank Stone, who passed away at S4 last year* His presence in 
Call formas agricultural community w^as legendary, and there is a lingering sense of loss, 
the feeling that lie was in liis prime, happy to w'ake up every day with so much more to 
do. One of the projects he was most proud of is a conservation easement he worked out 
with the C^difbrnia Rangeland Trust to protect his beloved ranch forever by prohibiting 
future development* 

Hank was an alliance builder, willing and able to work with all kinds of people* Karen 
and Scott continue that tradition* Nine years ago, Audubon California approached 
the Stones because the group s biologists iiad identified a problem: Suitable habitat for 
overwintering waterfowl was being lost to development* The Stones' w^ork on restoring 
riparian areas had already helped neotropical migrant songbirds. Would they help out 
overwintering waterfowl by enhancing the liabitat of one of their stock ponds? Whth 
funding from private and public partners, the Stones restored a large pond and added 
a liand-cai'p entered goose- nesting platform* Now they re partnering with the nonprofit 
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Point Bkie Conservation Saencc to monitor and evaluate 

L* 

the results of their efforts in terms of both bird and plant 
diversity-^ TheyVe also been part of scientific field tnals involving ^ 
rangeland carbon sequestration* And they use recycled rinse > 

water from a nearby Campbell soup cannery to irrigate tlieir 
pastures* So for people who are looking at the w^hole picture 
of Bay Area ecology^ the Stones and other ranchers like them "f 
are not just stewards of their ranches; tliey re also "value- 
added'' stewards of a significant component of the Bay Area 
environment — rangelands — that makes up more tlian 40 percent 
of the open space in this metropolitan region. ^ 



BAD COW, GOOD COW 

So if ranchers are such great conservation partners* why has 
ranching often been viewed as bad for the environment? Part 
of the answer lies in the history of ranching in the state. The 
Spanish colonists who first introduced ranching to California 
in tlie late 1700s also introduced nonnative annual grasses that 
oiitcompeted the native perennial grasses and led to a severe loss 
in biodiversity* And m the decades that followed* incidences 

j 

of poor range management — overstocking and overgrazing — 
resulted in soil compaction* erosion^ and mismanagement 
of riparian and wetland areas that reduced habitat for bird 
species and aquatic life. So vivid were the results of such 
mismanagement that it became difficult for the environmental 
communiw to see the benefits of good management* Any 
grazing* well-managed or not* was viewed as the antithesis of 
good environmental stewardship. 

The env iron mentali st perspective was that to get the benefits 
of clean water* wide-open vistas* and healthy w-ildlife, society 
needed to set aside open space as public parkland and remove 
nonnative ungulates (hooved grazing mammals) so the land 
could heal and return to its native state* But now; after more 
than a de cade of research on the question* it s becoming clear 
tliat well-managed private ranchlands can provide these essential 
public benefits, at little cost to the public, wliile at the same 
time ensuring that the land remains economically prodtictive* 
Chronic underfunding means that public agencies generally lack 
the resources to properly manage all of this rangeland even if 
'%ve* the people'' could afford to buy it all* which we canV* 

Sasha Gennet is a senior scientist w'lth the Nature 
Conservancy of California* ’which works to assemble and 
manage laigfe protected landscapes for biodiversity and climate 
resilience. "Managed rangelands are so important for both 
natural and human communities" she says* "from the fresh 
w'ater that flow's off them into creeks and reservoirs to the 
w'eed-mun clung services provided by cattle, which helps keep 
the wildflow'ers blooming and the native frogs and salamanders 
breeding* And keeping ranchers in business means that the land 
doesn't end up getting paved over*" 

WORST OF TIMES; BEST OF TIMES 

Of course* "keeping ranchers in business" m the 21st century 
is a challenge* particularly in the Bay Area* Real estate values 




and population growth favor land 
fragmentation; estate taxes fall hard 
on land- rich* cash -poor ranchers after 
the death of family members: cattle 
prices are subject to the vagaries of 
a global market; and purchases of 
former ranches by public agencies can 
put them off-limits for grazing. And 
then there's the current drought and 
the specter of climate change* 

But there is a flip side to this 
tsunami of challenges* The land trust 
movement now views protecting 
ranchlands as essential to large-scale 
liabitat protection* and many land 
trusts have “working lands" programs* 

Tlie locavore food movement has 
spa’wn ed a market of consumers 
interested in eating foods growm close 
to home in a sustainable way* as well as 

j ■ 

a ne’W' appreciation for the people who 
are producing that food. And scientists 
w'orking to address climate change 
have demonstrated that rangelands 
sequester greenhouse gas and have tlie 
potential to sequester even more w-iten specific management 
practices are used* At a national level* "carbon offset markets" 
are in development* so that ranchers who take care of their land 
and avoid converting it to other uses could potentially receive 
financial benefits. 

Tins spirit of innovation is spreading* and throughout the 
region many people involved in land conservation are seeing the 
upside of integrating privately owned and managed ranches into 
strategies for preserving biodiversity and open space* 
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CRITICAL LANDS 

In 2011* a consortium of 125 nonprofits* scientists* academics* 
and public agencies working under the auspices of the Bay Area 
Open Space Council presented "a vision for the region and how 
we can w'ork together to preserve biodiversity*" according to 
council deputy director Annie Burke* The Conservation Lands 
Network report was, 111 essence, a blueprint for determining 
the lands that should be prioritized for protection. Over four 
million acres were studied* integrating over 1,000 variables* from 
red-legged frogs to red’wood forests to migratory linkages to 
climate mitigation. When all the data was crunched* rangelands 
popped up again and again as priority areas for conservation* 
comprising more than 60 percent of the 1*1 million acres 
deemed "critical lands" in need of protection* "The report 
show'ed us that rangelands support a significant percentage of 
the biodiversity extant in the Bay Area*” says Burke* 

J J J 

Going deeper* the nonprofit California Rangeland Trust 
found that approximately 58^*000 acres of rangeland m the 
nine Bay Area counties and Santa Cruz arc already protected 
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m a paper entitled ^"The California 
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Seren^eti” tliar **thc African Seren^eri 
[of today] pales in comparison to the 
[prehistoric] Bay Area m terms of the 
diversity and density of grazing species 
in one place.” It was ^"one of the greatest 
natural phenomena of all time ” he 
added* Even the Bay itself w'as not a 

j 

bay^ but a vast grassy plain with a river 
cutting through it, emptying into the 
Pacific Ocean at the continental shelf, 
near the Farallones. The entire region 
was so fecund with perennial grasses that 
it supported and attracted thousands 
of herbivoreSj including Columbian 
mammoths, whose remains continue 
to pop up in places like downto\vn San 
Francisco and suburban San Jose. 

Most of the native species that grazed 
and shaped those Pleistocene rangelands 
have been gone for millennia, except for 
deer, tule elk, pronghorn, and the handful 
of bison in Golden Gate Park. But for 
the past 200 years, since the arrival of the 
European settlers, Taurus hos., an ungulate 
domesticated on the other side of the 
world 10,500 years ago from wdld aurochs, 
has been the grazer of choice. But cows 
are a different kind of grazer w'lth 
different habits than elk or bison* Herds 
of cattle left on their own can overgraze 
an area. And yet domestication means 

j 

that their patterns of movement on a 
landscape can be guided. And the last 
years of both conservation biology and range science have 
made it abundantly clear that while poorly managed cattle can 
significantly disrupt and harm rangelands, w'ell-managed grazing 
IS an important tool for managing these la nds m the absence of 
the large wild ungulate herds of yesteryear. 



{above) Cattle being 
driven to a stock pond 
at the Yolo Land St 
Cattle home ranch east 
of Lake Berr^/essa. (left) 
Rancher Greg Schmid 
checks out the organic 
matter in his field under 
the watchful eyes of his 
grass-fed cattle. 



from development through direct ownership by public agencies 
and nonprofit land trusts. Another 150,000 are protected under 
conservation easement, meaning tliey are privately owned but 
prohibited from being developed, ''The remaining 1*5 million 
acres are privately owned but provide numerous public benefits,” 
says Nita Vail, CEO of the trust. 

MAMMOTHS AND COWS 

Flying over at ^0,000 feet, one can easily visualize the Bay Area 
rangelands' ancient beginnings* Rangelands dominated the 
region throughout the F^leistoccne, which ended only 10,000 
years ago, the mere blink of a geologic eye* In 2005, E* Breck 
Parkman, a senior ecologist for California State Parks, wrote 



NOT YOUR mother’s RANCHERS 

"We try to manage our cattle herd to simulate the large herds of 
elk and antelope that once roamed California s grasslands,” says 
Doniga Markcgard, one-half of tlie husband-and-wife team 
that runs family-owmed Markcgard Family Grass-Fed, on the 
coast side of the Santa Cruz Mountains* She had a background 
m nature- based education and per ma culture, with experience as 
a w^ildlifc tracker, when she met her husband, Erik Markcgard. 
He is a sixth-generation rancher raised on a 2,ooo-acre randi in 
San Mateo County owned by musician Ned Young, whete he 
learned the ropes by helping his father manage the ranch. After 
Doniga and Erik got married, they moved on to a nearby ranch 
on the San Mateo coast where Enk had been raising his own 
cattle since 19S7* 
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conservation 

organizations with rangeland 
holdings work with ranchers to 
steward their properties. Save 
Moyfit Diablo leases grazing rights 
for its Curry Canyon Ranch on the 
south side of Mount Diablo to rancher 
Carissa Koopmann Rivers. 
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Botli Doniga and Erik arc keenly ammcd to the value of 
healthy food and healthy landscapes. They guide the grazing 
of their cows and sheep using movable clcctnc fences to avoid 
overgrazing and soil erosion, a practice known as holistic 
management (HM)* 

Doniga IS an eloquent spokesperson for the culture she 
believes ranching embodies: **the values of family life, open 
space, and wildlife/^ Their children — ages i2, 8, 6, and 4 — all help 
with ranch operations. Even the youngest can shout up the hilf 
loud and determined, in just the riglit way to call in their herd 
of Belted Galloway and Angus cows. 

j O 

To an outsider it looks like an impossibly ideal lifen But 
the challenges are formidable. First of all, there s the challenge 
of assembling enough pasture to maintain a minimum viable 
operation. They graze their livestock on some 8, 000 acres, but 
their home ranch (which they donk ow'n but lease from the 
Mid pen insula Regional Open Space District) is only 1,000 
acres. The other 7,000 acres are leased on various properties 
in San Mateo and Sonoma counties. Managing tliat kind of 
far-flung operation rakes a lot of work: trucking covvs around, 
applying for permits, writing lease agreements. According to 
Doniga, tlieyS^e nearly doubled their grazing acreage in recent 
years but because of the drought, their production has stayed 
the same. Then there s the challenge of processing the meat and, 
finally, getting it to market, wlaich they do direct to consumers 
via their website, ongoing scheduled customer deliveries, and 
farmers^ markets. And they do everything themselves, 24/7. 

The Markegards and other Bay Area ranchers trying to 
hold on to die randiing way of life in the 21st century have an 
unprecedented opportunity to shai'e ideas and challenges tlirough 
a series of discussions being hosted down the road at thcTomKat 
Ranch, where the conversation is as impoi tant as the beef TomKat 
has become a learning lab, pushing new research out and bringing 
important information in. One recent study by ranch scientists 
shows grazing experiments that resulted in a marked increase of 
jiative perennial grasses. A related project. Point Blues Rangeland 
Watci'shed Initiative, promotes range management methods that 
increase soil water retention w'hile also increasing grass production 
and carbon sequestration. Data indicates that increasing water 
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retention by 15 percent over a five-year 
period could save enough water to tw^icc fill 
Hetch Hetchy. And then theie s the Marm Carbon 

J 

Project, whose three-ranch demonstration project in 
HP 1 1 West Mann has shown how the timely application of 
■ j 5 organic compost to grasslands can dramatically increa 
' both forage production and carbon sequestration. 

"Its exciting to be at the center of so much creative thinking)^ 
says Wendy Millet, director of tlie TomKat Ranch Educational 

J J 

Foundation. 






WHAT IS RANGELAND 



What are “ra ngelands"? Many people confuse rangelands with 
grassla nds and grazi ng lands. As defined t>y UC Cooperative 
Extension, California rangelands include annual and native 
grasslands, and also many types of oak woodlands andshrublands 
that are suitable for livestock grazing, whether or not they are 
currently being grazed. 
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E ECOLOGY OF A PASTURE 

The conversations at TomKat arc part of the growing 
movement to find more ways for ecologically sustainable 
ranching to be more economically sustainable, and vice versa. 
Another player m the field is Panorama Organic Grass- 
Fed Meats, founded in 2000 bv four Northern California 
ranchers, including Darrell Wood. He was already respected in 
environmental circles for his work protecting vernal pools on 
his property^ in Northern California, populated by endemic 
fairy shrimp and tiger salamanders. But respect didnV pay the 
bills, so he helped start Panorama to make sure grass- fed meat 
producers could find markets w' ill mg to pay the additional costs 
of going grass-fed and organic. Fifteen years later. Panorama 
sells to over 2ocj Whole Foods Markets and many smaller 
stores, giving ranchers in tlie grass-fed niche a marketing and 
distribution netw'ork that extends into nine states. 

Panorama s market access and ability to support the switch 
to organic pasture was one of the factors that attracted Greg 
Schmid of Los Rios Farms. Schmid and his family live in 
a buttercrcam yellow house near Winters, set back from the 
county road and surrounded by pasture. On a hot fall day 
lie invites a visitor into an old-fashioned parlor, almost from 
another century m its sense of comfort, quiet, and tranquility. 

Though a more traditional rancher than the Markegards, 
Schmid is similarly fascinated WTth ^'tiie ecology of a pasture,'" 
he says, gazing out at one of his from a window' seat, "Tliats 
the key, tlae organic matter; it reflects the t^q^e of grazing that 
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Bay Area 
Rangelands 



Yofo Land and 
Cattle Compact^ 



Pi'iv;itt: Riinjiclaiids 
(- 1^200,000 acres) 

Co n ser vati on Ease ments 
(-150^000 acres) 

Public Agencies and 
NonpiTofit Organizations 
(-5tS^,ooo aci^es) 



YOLO 



NOMA 



Los Rios 
F arm s 



Santa 

Rosa 



N Astern 



Otbei- Protected Lands 



SOLANO 



Otbei' Private Lands 



Ac raags figures do not includ&Vbb County. 
Data sources: California Protected Areas 
Database (2014), California ConsofV'ation 
Easements Database (2014), and 
Conservation Lands Network Vegetation 
fvtap (Bay Area O pen Space Co u nc il) . 



Copyright 0 2015, Bay Mature Institute 
Cartography by Loiiis Jaffe, Greerrlnfo 
^fetwork. 
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Creek 



you Tbe greater the 
organic matter, the better 
conditions are for everyone- 
Cows, w'lldlifcj dung beetles, 
the whole cycle of life. There 
aiie all kinds of stc 
on out therer 
Schmid s work 
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IS more 
like being a farmer than a 
rancher/^ he says. He has 
ranched on native pasture 
and irrigated pasture, but 
of natives ant 
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prefers 

nonnatives, what an ecologist 
would call “a novel ecosystem^ 
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He uses a mix of plants ‘'that the 
cattle think are delicious — alfalfa, 
clovers^ annuals, tyegrass — and 
tliat will put w'eight on tliem. I use 
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a wcr pasture for too lon^ their hooves caji scar and pock 
the whole pasture^ and when the soil dries out it ^cts too 
compacted to grow anything ” Jte says* Schmid moves his 
cattle on foot or on ATV, or sometimes, "once they know the 
routine," hedl just open a gate and say, "Here cow!" 

RAISING SALAMANDERS 
AND BUTTERFLIES 

While the grass -fed niche in the Bay Area is small and 
growing — nationally grass- fed beef captures only 5 percent of 
the market — it is the traditional ran diets who also manage for 
sustainability that have tlie capacity to protect the largest and 
most intact swaths of the remaining rangelands* In the East 
Bay, Seth Adams,, land conservation director of Save Mount 
Diablo (SMD), works on stitching together a "national park- 
size conservation-managed area around Mount Diablo; not state 
park size — national park size," he emphasizes, wdth public and 
private land all under some form of conservation management. 
Ad ams says that SMD owns 2o pio per ties, and ^''we graze most 
of th em." He adds, "As long as neiglabors stay in ranching* 

I can focus on protecting properties that are being sold for 
development." Adams sees ranchers as added conservation value: 
'"Many of the ranchers I know have been here for decades and 
they are the best naturalists I know; tliey know the area like 

j j 

the back of their hands "These ranchers show' that holistic 
management is not the only path to a sustainable landscape* 
Traditional ranchers who have been able to stay on their randies 
are attuned to forage, livestock, and ecological interactions, 
and they move their cattle not with electric fences but witli 

J 

distributed w^ater sources and salt blocks. 

Like many conservation activists, Adams only came to 
appreciate the role of ranchers over time. "I started w'orking 
for Save Mount Diablo in 1988 and worked hard to eliminate 
rancliing from Mount Diablo State Park. There was a big 
!iuge figiit about taking grazing off the park." But during the 
decades after the battle ivas won and the cattle were removed, 
Adams saw firsthand "that some landscapes benefited and some 
suffered, and the new' science coming out supported the idea 
that some landscapes needed grazing." Adams also realized that 
"grazing is a cheap w'ay to manage fire fuel" as he took on the 
challenge of managing fire -prone areas. 

One of SMDs lessees is Carissa (Can) Koopmann Rivers, part 
of the w'ell-established Koopmann rancliing family that has been 
recognized for environmental stewardship at their home ranch 
near Sunol. She is also ranch manager of Audubon s 6,700-acre 
Bobcat Ranch near Winters, There, she oversees enhancements 
in cattle grazing and w^ildlife habitat, Adams says Rivers "is 
managing grazing using ecological principles to bring properties 
back to better health and shes interested in how the ranching 
community continues into the next generation." Shes raising the 
bar, in both her management of springs and grasses and in her 
abilitj^ to connect with people — and her cattle are beaut1fi.1I." 

But as a young rancher, Rivers encounters formidable 
barriers, sudi as the lack of affordable grazing land. "We 






can^t compete with the big 
operators," she says, "or bid 
as high as them, so if we do 
find ground, its so far aw'ay 
or so small that it doesn t 
make sense economically 
because w-e cant run enough 
cows, or It needs so much 
work in terms of water 
development, fence repair, 
noxious w'ced control, etc." 

Like her brother 
Clayton wTo works as a „ 

rangeland ecologist at the | 

Mid pen insula Regional | 

Open Space District, Can 
also works tw'o jobs and drives long hours to tend cattle at 
multiple sites in order to make a living, "From my house to 
Mount Diablo, its 68 miles. I drove about 10,000 miles in 2014 
just to check on cattle, develop water, fix fences, and meet with 
Save Mount Diablo staff," 

One of tlie sites she visits is the Koopmann family ranch, 
located between Higliw'ay 680, a golf course, and several 
ranchettes, one with a helipad. Because of the areas high 
property values the family was hit with a substantial estate tax 
bill after Can and Claytons grandparents passed away. But 
parents Tim and Melinda Koopmann were determined to keep 
the ranch intact, and working w ith the California Rangeland 
Trust, they found a w'ay to do that by selling conservation 
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As an added bonus^ the annual grasses on Coyote Ridge south 
of San Jose — the last major reRige for the checkers pot — absorb 
smog- forming gases from nearby Highway loi and Silicon 
Valley; grazing by the cows laelps remove tons of nitrogen from 
the ecosystem every year. **My haiku is: Cows graze quietly / 
Grasses remove smog from air / Many butterflies/^ says Weiss. 

Weiss has worked closely for years with nearby randier Justin 
Fields^ who grazes his cows on Coyote Ridge, parts of which 
are managed by the Santa Clara Valley Open Space Authority. 
Its not only critical habitat for the checkerspot, its also part 
of a key w^ildlife corridor between the central Diablo Range — a 
huge swath of privately and ptiblicly owned vvild lands where 
mountain lions prey on tule elk — and the forested Santa Crtiz 
Mountains to the w-^est. In between, however, are the Coyote 

j 

Valley and H igh’way loi, and if you re a four-legged creature 
looking to find a mate or pre>v it s basically the mother of all 
corridor challenges. 

THE CORRIDOR CONNECTION 

Assembling a viable corridor across the Coyote Valley is the 
dream of Andrea Mackenzie, general manager of the O pie n 
Space Authority. "One day” she says, "there could be a 
protected corridor all the way from the Diablo Range and 
Coyote Ridge to the east, across our Coyote Valley Open 
Space Preserve to the Santa Cruz Mountains on the svest." 

Key to that dream is tlie Zjyoo-acre Tilton Ranch, owned 
by the Baird family Janet Baird Burback s great grandparents 
bought the parcel in 1917, when the valley ’was still wflde open. 
Burback is a traditional randier who also raises some grass-fed 
beef on the side for family and friends. Her ranch is one of 
the last holdouts against a tide of development sweeping south 
from San Jose. Because of its strategic location, Tilton Ranch 
IS part of the area dubbed “an essential corridor link” for 
w^ildlife by the Living Landscapes Campaign of five South Bay 
conservation nonprofits. 

But ranching is a difficult business, and Burback and her 
family have had to sell portions of the ranch to generate 



[Above left) Studies have shown that managed cattle grazing 
can benefit native wildflowers, such as these growing pro- 
fusely on the nutrient-poor serpentine soils of Coyote Ridge, 
(lower left) A federally listed bay checkerspot butterfly nectars 
on a Cfyptantha' on Coyote Ridge. TheHtton Ranch (above), 
owned and managed by Janet Burback (below), sits across the 
Coyote Valiey from Coyote Ridge and is a key link in a poten- 
tial wildlife corridor between the Diablo Range [the high ridge 
to the east) and the Santa Cruz Mountains to the west. 






easements on parts of their ranch to protect several listed 
species, including the California tiger salamander. "California 
tiger salamanders are the most lucrative livestock Lve ever 
raised!” Tim says. 

Tiger salamanders areift the only federally listed species 
getting a helping hand from managed grazing. Biologist 
Stuart B. Weiss of Creekside Center for Earth Observation 
likes salamanders, but his true passion is the threatened hay 
checkerspot butterfly To talk w'ith him is to shape -shift in 
scale down to dirt level, a kind of "Honey, I Shrunk the Kids” 
vantage point that turns grasslands into a place of microfaunal 
jungle odysseys. For Weiss, everything about we II -man aged 
grazing programs — public or private, holistic or nor — on the 
regions unique serpentine soils is good news. Without cattle 
to crop the non native, anntial grasses, the area w^ould become a 
thatch of impenetrability stifling for the native host plants of 
the checkerspot larva and impassable for salamanders and frogs. 
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additional revenue. In the late 1980s her ^grandmother 
sold a 5 50- acre parcel to developers. But the 
development plans never panned out, and m 2010 the 
Open Space Authority purchased the proper ty, which 
will open to the pLiblic in the summer of 2015 as 
Coyote Valley Open Space Preserve. 

Part of the preserves ongoing management 
plan calls for leasing it to local ranchers, including 
Burback and Fields, reflecting the authority s mission | 
to preserve open space for both public recreation 
and agriculture. ''Partnerships with ranchers like 
Janet and Justin are essential " Mackenzie says. “The 
health of our natural landscapes and ranching are 
inextricably linked " 

j 

These new alliances make Lynn Huntsinger very 
happy. A professor at UC Berkeleys Department 
of Environmental Science,^ Policy^ and Management^ she s 
been studying the intersection of ecology and ranching since 
1983. "Sustaining rangeland ecosystems is as much a social 
process as an ecological onej ' she says, “and alliances are key 
to creating sustainable ranchland landscapes ” She believes 
that “cultural differences must be overcome, so that each side 
begins to understand the other ^s point of view. Where you 
can get different landowners working together across property 
boundaries, w^here the public and private lines disappear^ you 
can support learning about tlie ecosystem for the common 
good and get conservation management taking place on a 
landscape scale, Thats where the magic happens.” 

Huntsinger is one of more than 100 scientists, public 
agencies, and nonprofits who have signed up to be part of the 
California Rangeland Conservation Coalition. Director Pelayo 
Alvarez, Ph.D, says the goal is to "keep ranchers ranching,'^ 
Alvarez spoke at a state-sponsored Climate Adaptation Forum, 
brimming w'ith climate activists, in late 2014. “We need to 
make it easy for ranchers to do the right thing/' he said, and 
proceeded to tick off his priorities; facilitate the permitting 
process; increase the amount of leasable land on state parks; 
and establish common conservation goals with ranchers backed 
up by policy, financial incentives, and technical support. “We 
must reduce the barriers to implementing true rangeland 
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This stock pond on the Koopmann family ranch near Sunof supports a healthy 
population of the endangered California tiger salamander, along with the family's 
herd of Red Angus cattle. 

conservation if we are to achieve real climate resilience in the 
Bay Area and all of California,” Alvarez told the crowed. 

When you listen to evangelists like Huntsinger and 
Alvarez and ranchers like Domga Markegard and Can 
Koopmann Rivers, the range of possibilities seems endless. 

It s clear that a movement is growing that views well-managed 
rangelands as hidden assets, private lands yielding both 
ecologically measurable and intangible public benefits. But 
real hurdles remain, especially when environmental concerns 
and rancher needs conflict. And for the dwindling number 
of ranchers left in the Bay Area, there is concern about 
maintaining a local ranching economy large enough to 
support basic services like vetennarians, feed stores, truckers, 
and equipment vendors. Meanwhile, drought and climate 
change cast the longest shadow^s. 

But ranchers in the Bay Area are a committed group, and the 
opportunities for innovation and collaboration are grow'ing.With 
a new' generation aeating powerful alliances and connections with 
the fbod-conscious urban population, it makes one w'onder if’ like 
the spirit of Hank Stone, the answ'ers to some of the Bay Areas 
touglaest food and environmental challenges might just be hidden 
in plain sight, right where the cowl's are grazing. ^ 



“Range of Possibilities" was produced by BrsyWofy re magazine, with the 
generous support of the California Ra ngeland Trust for publication i n the 
April-June 2015 issue of the magazine. Additional copies of this publication 
can be obtained by contacting Beth Slatkin, Outreach Director at beth@ 
baynature.org, 510-528-8550 x 107. 

For additional coverage of rangelands, ranching, and conservation 
[including interviews with ranchers, discussion of ranch ing's carbon 
footprint, and social media views of cows in public parks) goto baynature. 
org/rangelands. 

Editor; David Loeb, Bay Mature Institute 

Project Liaison: Nancy Schaefer, California Rangeland Trust 

Cartography; Louis Jaffe, Green Info Network 

Design: Susan Scandrett 

Kelly Cash is a Bay Area freelance environmental writer and nonprofit 
communications consultant who chooses not to hide her Texas roots. She has 
worked with many conservation organizations, including the Walpai Borderlands 
Group, The Nature Conservancy, and the Bay Area Open Space Council. 



Bay Nature magazine is a quarterly publication of the Bay 
Nature Institute, a 501(c)(3) nonprofit media organization 
dedicated to inspiring people to explore and protect the 
natural world of the San Francisco Bay Area. For more 
information, or to subscribe to the magazine, visit us at baynature.org. 



The California Rangeland Trust, a 501(c)(3) 
nonprofit organization, was founded in 1998 
by a group of innovative cattlemen and 
-women, to conserve the open space, fresh 
air, clean water, and wildlife habitat provided 
by working lands. Using conservation easements, the Rangeland Trust has 
protected 283,000 acres of privately-owned rangeland throughout the 
state. For more information and to see videos of Rangeland Trust ra nchers, 
visit rangelandtrust.org. 
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Tri-Vall^ 



Conservancy 



Preserving Land for Future Generations 



We invite you to visit 
beaudAil Livennore 
Valley Wine Country! 

As you enjoy our wines ^ 
vineyards and vistas, 
retnetnber that our unique 
wine country is possible 
I jj because \vc preserved the 
vineyards and winemaking 
heritage of the region. 

Tri" Valley Conservancy 
helps preserve land and 
the legaty" of vineyards for 
future generations. 
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East Bay 






vvww: mo nte rey bay wh alewa tch . co m 
\vw\v. go whale s. co ni 
831 - 375-4658 




See Gray Whales, Killer Whales, Humpback Whales, 
Dolphins, Sea Otters, Seabirds, and more! 



• Year-round whale watches 

• Marine biologists on all trips 

■ Ample time to find and view marine animals 

• Experienced and knowledgeable captains 

• Large, fully equipped boats 

• Highest sighting success for whales and dolphins 
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Lyngso Vegetable Blend, Nursery Mix, Potting Mix, 
Organic Essential Soil Landscape Mix, Light Weight Roof 
Top Mixes, Biotreatment Soil Mixes, Diestel Compost 
OMRi Sc other quality composts, Arbor Mulch, Fir Bark, 
Certified Playground Fiber, Ground Redwood Bark FSC 
Certified, Ltgna Peat FSC Certified, Wood Chips, Mocha 
Chip, Actively Aerated Compost Tea, Mycorrhizal Fungi, 
Down to Earth Organic Fertilizers, Fish & Kelp Fertilizer, 

Garden Books, Toots, Seeds 



Ig Seaport Boulevard, Redwood City Lyn^SOGdrden.CO ITl 

Mon-Sat: 7 to 5 , Sun: 8 to 4 650,364.1730 
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A mot her great horned owl and her chick 
watch from theEr cavity Ir! a cliff.- 
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Four animals 
share their 
strategies for 
raising young in 
the East Bay 
Regional Parks. 

BY ROBIN MEADOWS 



Is tliere anything better than spring 
in tile Bay Area? Not to me. I love the 
lush green hills diat roll on forever, 
tlie oaks as they leaf out^ and the 
wildHowcrs that return like old friends 
year after year. But some of the greatest 
wonders of the season are hidden 
from siglit. Tucked safely away — in 
narrow iiocky crevices, high atop trees, 
submerged under water, and deep in the 
ground — animals all over tiie Bay Area 
are raising families- 

Of course, animals looking to raise 
the next generation see the landscape 
differently than people enjoying a 
perfect spring day in the park. We 
might be on the lookout for a nice flat 
place w-ith a view where we can stop for 
luncli. But wliat do animals want, given 
that they depend on the land around 
them to mate and rear tlieir young? 

For a diffetent view' of tiie landscape, 
consider the needs of four animals — one 
mammal, one bird, one amphibian, and 
one insect — that live in the 119,000 acres 
of the East Bay Regional Park District 
(EBKPD): bobcats, great horned owds, 
newYs, and rain beetles. They re all doing 
tlie same thing — trying to pass on their 
genes — but the resources and features 
they need do this differ considerably. 

EXPLOm NC THE EAST BAY REGIONAL PARKS 
Th Es story is part of a series explo rtr g the n alu ral a n d 
cultural history and resources of the East Bay Regionat 
Park District {EBRPD). The series Es sponsored by the 
district, which imanages ii9k 000 acres of public open 
space In Alameda and Contra Costa counties. 
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obcat^ are equally at home in forests, scrub, and 
grasslands, allowing them to live in nearly all the East Bay parks 
and also raise families in most of them* What they need most 

j' 

IS plenty of open space and plenty of prey. '"It takes vast areas 
to maintain populations and a male bobcats home range can be 
4-0 to 50 square miles,” says Steve Bobzien, an EBRPD ecological 
services coordinator. 

Bobcats also look for streams that can provide them wi th 
drinking water and for borders benveen habitat types, which 
are richest in prey, such as birds in riparian areas and voles in 
adjacent grasslands. 

Bobcats spend most of their rime alone, forgoing their 
solitary ways only to mate. Mating can happen any time of year 
in the Bay Area but peaks in early spring. After mating, bobcat 
pairs split up and the males generally don't have anything else to 
do with the females or with the babies they Ve sired, 

1 

About two months after mating, females give birth to as many 
as Six kittens in a well- pro tec ted den, "They choose crevices that 
are so tight its hard to get your hands inside, or big tangles of 
scrubby vegetation,” Bobzien says. The dens are so well hidden 
tiiat in his 20 years of studying cats in East Bay parks, hes seen 
only four bobcat dens — and even those just by chance. "I heard 
little rustlings and chirping from the kittens; tliat s what gave 
them away each time,” he says. ”It w'as super thrilling,'^ 

Newborn kittens are blind — they see the world for the first 

j 

time when their eyes open at about 10 days — and helpless. 





"They re spotted, for camouflage, and are qtiiet when Mom 
leaves them ” Bobzien says, Even so. they are vulnerable to 
raptors, coyotes, and otlier predators, so the mother bobcat 
takes the extra precaution of frequently relocating lier kittens 
to new^ dens. Her devotion entails a huge amount of work, 
considering she may have to ferry her kittens one by one over 
distances that can exceed a mile. 

Just as they need lots of territory to encompass a number of 

safe backup den sites, 
mother bobcats need 
access to lots of food 
for tiieir rapidly grow'ing 
young. High densities of 
ground squirrels and other 
small animals make Sunol 
Regional Wilderness, 
Mtsco Caves Regional 
Preserve, and Round 
Vhiley Regional Preserve 
among the best East Bay 
parks for bobcats. After 
nursing lier kittens for 
a couple of months, the 
mother bobcat starts 
teaching them to hunt on 
their ow'ii. "Slie brings 
them not-quite-dead kills 

{above) A bobcat grooms her 
kitten in the hills a bove Castro 
Valley, (left) Two bobcat cubs t a rni 
back to examine a hidden camera. 
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ro practice on*/ says Sunol Refjional Wilderness naturalist Cat 
Taylor* Then ^ she ramps up their lessons by bnn^in^ tiny live prey 
like grasshoppers and mice* 

The playful kittens have a lot to master in a short time 
because at about lo months they start living on their own. 

"‘The parks‘ vastness allows them to disperse” Bobzien 
says* Dispersal keeps the population healthy by minimizing 
inbreeding, but is tough on young bobcats. Males have an 
especially hard time finding a place to live* They require large 
and exclusive territories, and most have already been taken and 

j* 

the current occupants will fight to the death to keep them* "dt s 

like trying to find your owai apartment in New 
York City when you re just out of college,” 




Taylor says* Females have it easier because their territories are 
smaller and can overlap* 

Another peril is dispersal through tlie urban regions. In the 
Bay Area the risk is especially big between parks on either side 
of Interstate 5 So in eastern Alameda County. “I- 580 is very bad 
for bobcats between Dublin and Tracy” Bobzien says* “There's 

j J 

almost no place for them to cross and they often get hit.” 

EBRPD has been working with Caltrans and other stakeholders 
to find sites for wildlife corridors across I- 580. ‘AVere identifying 
hot spots where a lot of bobcats and other mammals are being 
hit,'^ Bobzien says* Underpasses and overpasses for anmials can be 
quite effective but they are also quite expensive, he notes, so “you 
liave to make sure its worth it*” 



GREAT HORNED OWL 

tiiii a Home in Hoot Hollou 
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Like bobcats, great horned owls are w idespread 
predators in East Bay parks because so many habitats suit 
them* "They re very adaptable and can live in any park with 
tree cover,'^ says Anthony Fislier* a naturalist atTilden Park* 

j j 

explaining that these nocturnal raptors like to spend their 
days in trees in quiet spots* “I fell in love with them as a child 
growing up in Oakland^ — I could look across a nearby redw^ood 
canyon and see them roosting at eye level” he adds. Beyond 
trees, the owds just need lots of prey, which ranges from mice 
and insects to bats to and larger animals. 

Also like bobcats, great horned owls are solitary except for 
when Its time to have a family* But unlike bobcats, these ow Is 
are monogamous, and the fathers stick around to help protect 
and feed their young* They start to breed in late 
fall to early winter, when pairs court by calling 
back and forth to each other. This “duetting” is 
instantly recognizable as romance because w'hile 
males hoot year-round, females only hoot during 
courtship. 

Francis Mendoza remembers hearing the soft, 
resonant hoots of great horned owls in Coyote 
Hills Regiojial Park, wTere he is now a naturalist, 
when he w^as a kid* "Starting when I was 10 years 
old, I used to bike over and hear them hooting at 
sunset,” he recalls. “There were so many that the 
area where they nested is called Hoot Hollow.” 

J 

Th e owds like to lay their eggs way up high, but 
tliey normally do not make their ow'ii nests* Instead, 

J J 

they choose snags, rocky ledges, or large empty 
nests made by other birds, such as red -tailed hawks* 

Nests usually have two eggs, althougli 
sometimes there can be as many as six. “Usually 

J J 

A great horned owl mother, with her owlet and lunch. 



Mom sits on the eggs and Dad brings her food,” Fisher says* 
The owlets, w 4 tich peck their way through their shells after 
about a month, are beyond demanding. "They scream, begging 
for food,” Fisher says* To satisfy their brood, parents take turns 
hunting for mice, rabbits, skunks, and other small animals. 
"'Great horned owls need wooded areas next to open areas wdth 
lots of prey — and thats a park/' die says. 

Young great horned owls fledge by nine weeks, at which 
point the adult pair starts teaching them how^ to feed 
themselves* “When their parents stop bringing food, tlie young 
start to follow' them and watch them liunt,” Fisher says* Great 
horned owls usually hunt at night, using their exceptionally keen 
hearing and sharp vision to find prey in the dark. Their prey 
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usually donr even hear th em coming, thanks to die soft, ridflcd 
ed^es of the owls' tearhers that allow silent flight. 

Even as the fledglings leatn to fend tor themselves, they still 
hope their parents w'lll relent and keep serving them meals. 
"Fledged young stay togetlier and beg from tiic adtilts well 
into the fall " Fisher says. "Then the parents leave and roost 
elsewhere to get a’way" After that,, tlie young great horned owds 
Anally split up and start their ow'n solitary lives, 

CALIFORNIA N^WTS 

Syiiehroiiizecl 



In contrast to how it is for bobcats,, dispersal is simple for 
the young owls* "Its easy for them to fly from park to park " 
Mendoza says. But it s not ahvays safe* “Tliey're one of the most 
territorial animals so its hard to find a good place to live "Taylor 
says, adding that only about 6 o percent of young great iiorned 
owls survive. Those that do survive float around on the fringes 
for a year or two, waiting for a territoiy to open up so they can 
raise families of their own. 





A newt's life is divided between two very different worlds. 
Hatched from eggs laid in ponds and streams during tlie rainy 
season, California newts spend their summers m shelteiTed spots 
like burrows, old pack rat nests, and rotten logs. "They re trying 
to stay out of the hot, dry smi," sap Dave Zuckermann, the acting 
recreation services manager for EhPRD, wl^o formerly worked as a 
supervising naturalist atTilden Park, which is rich in newTs* While 



conventional wisdom holds 
that the newts are dormant 
during the dry season, Taylor 
commonly sees them out and 

i 

about on summer nights. 

"New'ts of all sizes come out 
to feed at night and early in the 
morning, contrary to w-hat you 
read in books," she says* "In 
fact, there can be so many of 

j 

them on night hikes that you 
liave to avoid stepping on them” 
When the first rains fall 
neW'^ts start the trek from 
their upland hideouts to a 
nearby source of w'^ater to 



mate. Most return to the pond or stream where 
they w'ere born. This can be a challenging journey — up to a 
mile or more — for a creature tl’iat s only five or SIX inches long, 
"The migration often comes in waves,” says Zuckermann* 
"Theyfe scattered throughout the w'atershed so some have to 
travel farther than others." 

Males usually get an earlier start and so reach the water first* 
They need the extra time because, unlike females, they have to 
transition into their mating form* “Their tails get broader so 
they can swim better and they develop black roughened patdies 
on their toes called nuptial pads for hanging on to females, 
wfiich are slippery in the w^ater," Zuckermann says. 

When a female arrives, the males seem to know^ it instantly* 

j 

Then things get wild. As many as 20 males cluster m a ball 
around a single female, so intent on winning her that “you can 
pick the ball up and they often dont even notice”' Taylor says. 

And for California newts, at 
least, love really is blind — males 
have mistaken Tiylor s hands 

A 

for female newts, clutching 
aw^ay in a misguided attempt at 
courtship* "I had no idea wfiat 
W'^as gouig on the first time it 
happened,” she says. But she 
quickly figured out that she 
had recently picked up some 
female new ts and gotten some 
of their seductive chemical on 
her hand* 

Once a male newt wins a 
female* he hangs on to her and 
they swim aw'ay together. 

"Its very romantic,” Taylor 

J i 

says. After mating, though, 
he just swims away, often in 
search of anotlier female with 
which to mate. 

After the dance, the 
female newt stores the males 



An adult California newt (left) 
navigates across the forest floor in the 
East Bay Hills. Newt eggs (below) cling 
to underwater vegetation in a pond at 
Sibley Volcanic Regional Preserve. 
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spcrmatophoie^ and sometime later fertilizes and lays her 

often attaching them to tindenvater stems or roots* ''She 
holds on with all four feet and slowly extrudes her egg mass " 
Zuckermann says* “She may lay several egg masses — ^hundreds of 
eggs altogether — with the hope that some w'ill reach adultlaood " 
Bur this is as far as her parental duties go; afterward she just 
swims aw'ay too^ returning to her summer home* 

In two to three weeks the newt eggs hatch* "The larvae 
are beautiful silvery creatures/" Zuckermann says. “They re 
almost nivis ible in the water*” That helps protect them from 
predators, which is important as they haven t yet developed 



their characteristic poisonous skin. Even adults of their 
owui kind will eat them at this early stage. Larval newTs eat 
tiny aquatic insects and other invertebrates^ while ad ults eat 
anything they can catch, from worms and slugs to insects 
and spiders. 

After they metamorphose into their adult form, developing 
the lungs they need to live on the land* young newTs leave the 
water* “Theyre the most beautiftil^ delicate creatures^ about an 
inch long, miniatures of adults,” Zuckermann says* The final step 
IS dispersal to their upland habitats, where those that 
make it spend the dry season growing up* 



RAIN BEETLE 

iKaee to Mate 





Like newts, the rain beetle has a breeding season triggered 
by the first fall rains. Ancient members of the scarab family, 
rain beetles are about an inch across, with glossy dark backs and 
fuzzy orange bellies* Unlike the newts, rain beetles are rarely 
seen* They spend most of their Jives — up to years! — deep in 

the soil as larvae, munching on roots. It"s a good thing the grubs 
spend so much time eating, because the short-lived adults don t 
get to eat at all. They dont even have working mouth parts* 

After pupating into their adult form in late summer, the 
beetles hang out underground and wait for a soaking rain to get 
tlie soil aiTound them wet* Then they dig tlieir way to the surface, 
using their strong legs and the small but sturdy scoop on the 
front of their heads* ''They re little digging machines,” saysTilden 
F^ark naturalist Fisher. “They re not fast but they work hard.” 

j j 

Only the males fly and when they do, theyre in a rush to find 
females because their fat stores are only enough to fuel a couple 

After years underground, a n adult rain beetle makes a rare — and short-lived — 
appearance in the East Bay Hills. 



of hours on the wing. Theyre also racing to mate before they fall 
prey to the many animals that feast on them* “Coyote, fox, skunk, 
raccoon, and others dig up and chase the Itapless beetles, leaving 
fascinating stories m rlie form of paw prints in the muddy trails,” 
Fislier says. “A day or so later, w'edl find the scat of these animals, 

a J 

filled with ram beetle remains, at trail junctions*"" 

Females stay in or near the burrows they Ve dug to reach the 
surface, attracting males with alluringly scented molecules* “Males 
fly low and fan out their antennae, which look like little antlers, to 
increase the stirface area for detecting pheromones,” Fisher sap. 
After mating, females crawl back into the ground, digging as far 
as lo feet down and laying rheir eggs in a spiral at the very end of 
the burrow^ befoie dying. Tlie grubs hatch about tw'^o months later, 
beginning the long, strange ram beetle life cycle all over again* 
Because neither the grubs nor adults can get very far, ram 
beetles need relatively undisturbed land to dig in. "If you dig 
up an orchard, you could wipe out a population,"" Fisher says* 
“The y need protected open space*"" 

Which brings us back to the one thing that 
people, bobcats, great horned owls, California 
newts, and ram beetles share: we all need protected 
open space* We need it for different reasons, but 
our healthy relationship to the land benefits from 
the land being many things to many species. We are 
fortunate here to have contiguous, connected open 
areas, and we are fortunate to be able to share them* 
And what might be the most visible highlights for 
us — those rolling green hills, bursting wildflow^ers, 
and spreading oaks — have no less charm for the 
success of the ricli w'orld beyond our sight. ^ 

J O' 



Roh i>i Meadews is a Fait^eU'^i?ased sdsme writer. She enjtry's 
spotting quail, gmit horned owls, and gray foxes in her own 
,, backyard, next fo Rockvilk Hills Regiomd Park. Her children 
I are all grown up hut they still enjoy family hikes in the Bay Area 
k and beyond. 
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CLIMATE CHANGE: Dispatchesfrom the Home Front 




BY ARIEL HUBISSOW OKAMOTO 




^re at b ayn atureTorg/c I i mate- change 



FLOOD CONTROL 2.0 

Looking to the zone where creeks 

meet the Bay to guide our response ; 

to extreme storms and sea level rise . a 

\ 



"Climate Chahge: Dispatches from the Home Front"' is a series of articies 
highiighting groundbreaki ng work t^l^g Bay Area institutions, 

agencies, an^Vi^nprofit groups to compfeheft^^^itlgat^, and adapt to 
the impact o^ciirn^te change on Area ecosystems, The series is a 
partnership^wf^h the Bay Affe« Ecosystem Climate-Change Consortium 
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I ^|Hi was rlie kind of January day where you couldnV see your breath but 
I H the bay lands were steaming* Puffs of smoke garlanded the spires of 
H bordering oil refineries* Blue skies^ green hills, white windmills, and 

three bridges marked the corner of my eye* ([ With so much to look at, it was 
hard to focus on the precise place here along the Contra Costa County shoreline 
east of Martinez where 12-miIe^long Walnut Creek empties into Suisun Bay* 
That day the moon intervened on my behalf — conjuring a king tide that flooded 



tlic low w'ide diaiuieJ with so mtich w'ater that the creek mouth 
emerged m platn sight* The scene even proffered the bark of 
sea lions from a channel buoy a passing ship, and a raptor* 
Spreading its black-ripped wings, this muscular harrier flew^ a 
wavy lin e across a run-down marsh as he scouted for snacks* 

1 

The sight reminded me that wildlife doesnV have to be in a 
wilderness to thrive. Ever;T;hing about this 
landscape has the makings of the kind of 
resilience our former creek mouths may offer 

j 

as we reconstruct our shores to adapt to rising 
sea levels. 

More than 200 creeks once flowed tow'ard 
the Bay — cither cutting a direct channel to 
the sliore, or melding into a marsh slough, or 
spreading into a moist meadow before per- 
colating into the groundwater basin, among 
many pathways. Today however, most of these 
creeks arenk allowed to follow^ their nature. 

Farmers dug tliem into ditches and erased 
them from their fields; salt -makers rerouted 
them around their bays h ore production 
ponds; and growing towais confined them to 
culverts, tunnels, and channels* Nobody likes 
to find their property swamped after a storm. 

By the mid-igoos, the big alterations were 
being made by the U.S* Army Corps of 

Engineers and the small ones by local public works departments 
and flood control districts. Engineers often designed these sys- 
tems to accommodate the kinds of floods that occur once every 

i 

100 years* But then along came climate change and the prospect 
of “100 -year” floods occurring much more frequently* And 
along with that came fears of flooding threatening lis from both 
above and below — as the first flush of storms surging down 
creeks might meet the higher tides of a rising Bay in the lower 
elevations of many a Bay Area town* 

ji j 

”In 2006, we had a flood that w'as so bad that m order to 
protect dow'iitow-n Novato we were put in the position of hav- 
ing to breach a levee or the levee w'as going to breach itself,” says 



Liz Lewfls, watershed planner for the 
Mann County Department of Public 
Works. Tlic situation forced the county 

j' 

to move a little faster than planned wi th 
some ideas it w'as already considering 
for the future* “Wc breached the levee, 
diverted some flow^s into a basin, and let 
1,200 acres of our property flood, and 
the floodwaters dowmtown receded. It 
w^as a 'wow^ moment. We started to see 
how opportunities w^aters bed -wide really needed to be pulled 
together so we w^ould have a strategy not just to protect us from 
storms like 2006, but also from sea level rise*” 

FAilling It all together is one of the goals of Flood Control 
2.0, a planning partnership of the San Francisco Estuary 
Partnership, the San Francisco Estuary Institute (SFEI), the 
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Flooding submerged streets In downtown Walnut Creek in 1958, part of a series of 
major floods that led the Army Corps of Engineers to channelize and wall off the 
creek in the 1960s. 

San Francisco Bay Joint Venture, and the Bay Conservation and 
Development Commission (hCDC)* Novato and Walnut Creek 
are two of the projects natural laboratories for experimentation* 
Maybe there s a w^ay for flood control to be less rigid and more 
flexible* Maybe the way California creeks used to behave natu- 

J J 

rally could teach us a thing or two. 

"We have some pretty progressive flood control agencies 
around the Bay w'ho have heard from their local citizenry that 
they would like to see the next generation of flood protection 
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projects be more ^rccii and support more fish 
ajid birds ajid marshes/' says Robin Grossin^er^ 
an historical ecologrisr with SFEI who heads up 
Flood Control 2.0 s science team. ^^The truth ts^ 
creek mouths are a critical part of the Eay edge 
that have been incredibly neglected and incred- 
ibly modified* Restoring them offers a whole new' 
frontier for ecological resilience*'' 

I asked around about whether there were any 
good examples left of a natural creek mouth on 
the sliores of San Francisco Bay* Nobody seemed 

j 1 

to have an answer. But we have a rougli idea of 
how they behaved in the past* SFEI ^eomorpholo- 
gist Scott Duster hoff who led the development of 
an online tool for comparing historic to present- 
day creeks for Flood Control 2.0, says his team 

j j 

noticed two "illuminating things right off the 
bat*'' Firsts a lot of creeks ’were just plain gone* 
Second, many of die creeks that did not histori- 

J 

cally connect to the Bay^ except during the biggest 
flow' events, now have a permanent connection — 

courtesy of human intervention. 

1 

Where creeks did readi the Ba\v says Grossinger, 
they once had "little mini-deltas or estuaries w'lth 
more sediment coming out of the watershed* more 
fresliwater influence, and a more complex interface 
w'ith terrestrial and riparian habitats, tlian what we 
see today.” Flood Control 2.0 would like to rew'ork 

J 

some of this natural adaptability into the areas 
aroujid former creek mouths. 



WALNUT CREEK 

Walnut Creek flow's out of the west side of Mount Diablo, 
picking up w^ater from a number of medium-size tributaries 
as it streams north through the towns of Concord and Walnut 
Creek and then meets up with Pacheco Creek before flowdng out 
into Suisun Bay. In the mid-igoos farmers wanted the creeks 
floodplain for farming, and they gradually started to turn its 
low^r reaches into more predictable channels. After major floods 
in the 1 950s and 1960s inundated the grow'ing towns around the 
creek, the Army Corps took over, widening and deepening the 
lower channel and rimming it wuth walls. 

Eventually liowever, sediment piled up in the channel, mak- 
ing It less effective for flood control but friendlier to plants and 
animals that rely on riparian and floodplain habitat. The Army 
Corps removed 850^000 cubic yards of sediment in 197^* but by 
the 1990s it was back again and so w'as the muddy habitat* The 
corps said that the sediment (and the habitat) had to go* 

"From a geeky engineering standpoint, the channel had al- 
ready come into equilibrium in terms of sediment balance* If 
W''e had removed it, I was worried it might throw the creek out 
of balance and it would take decades to get the habitat back,'' 
says engineer F^aul Detjens, w 4 io started his career at the corps 
but has worked for the Contra Costa County' Flood Control 




Aerial photo sho\»vs. the channelization and industrial surroundings of lower Wat nut 
Creek. Adjacent to the creek mouth to the east is the Tesoro refinery wastewater 
treatment pond. Beyond that are the wetlands of the Point Edith Wildlife Area. Pacheco 
Marsh is to the west of the mouth. 

District for more than 20 years. 

J 

Initially, instead of more dredging. Contra Costa partnered 
w^'ith the corps on restoration planning but that process foun- 
dered. "We were stuck with a corps partner that lacked funds 
to finisii planning but still demanded w'e remove sediment so 
the channel could look like the one they built in 1965,” Detjens 
says. Finally, in 2014, with tiie lielp of Congressman Mike 
Thompson, Contra Costa succeeded in doing something fairly 
unheard of— removing a flood control channel from federal 
control. As a result, the district w'ill no longer have to dredge 
sediment from the lower four miles of the watershed, and will 
instead have a natural supply of the precious material for resto- 
ration around the mouth of the creek* 

Looking over the scene wTere W'alnut Creek flow's into the 
Bay, one can readily see how' Detjens hopes to recover a lot m 
this potentially dynamic zone, x^mid the sewage pipeline risers, 
fenced-off landfills, and Homeland Security— patrolled refinery 
perimeters, he points out where there's wiggle room to spill into 
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old flood pk ins, widen the west side of the flood control chaji- 
neh and improve adjacent Pacheco Marsh* And while lie s at it, 
he’d also like to provide a couple of points of public access to 
an othenvise private shoreline* 

First steps will be an analysis of what elements of the built 
landscape — roads^ refinery environs^ bridges, sewage lines^ indus- 
trial yards — could be at risk from flooding and sea level rise* The 
analysis wdll be carried out by the hCDC s Adapting to Rising 
Ti des team* After that, Flood Control 2*0's science and design 
team w'lll collaborate w ith the flood control district and the 
community at large on a new plan* “Our district represents the 
next generation in flood management. We Ve turned a corner, 
and we now have a much more sustainable mindset of working 
with nature,’^ says Detjens. 

NOVATO CREEK 

According to a review^ of old maps, descriptions, and photo- 
graphs, Novato Creek once drained into a mosaic of estuarine 
habitats encompassing more than 8,^000 acres. Habitats w-ithin 
tins zone included a big band of tidal marsh, 98 miles of tidal 
channels anef sloughs, and over 20 miles of the kind of transi- 
tion zones between water and land so necessary for habitats 
and creatures to adapt to high tides and higher seas* But when 
humans confined the creek between levees and turned adjacent 
baylands into farm fields, tlie creek moutli lost more than So 

j 

percent of this estuarine habitat, including its marshes, chan- 
nels, and transition zones. Sediment started clogging the main 
channel, resulting in the need to dredge 30,000 to 50,000 cubic 



yards every four years, w'hile the drained baylands lost their 

Jjj j 

sponginess and sank three to four feet belo’w sea level* 

By the time the 2006 flood came along, Mann County had 
already increased the capacity of an upstream reservoir and 
feeder creeks and w'as W'^ell on the W'^ay to reevaluating its flood 
control infrastructure w'ith habitat and sea level rise in mind, via 
its Novato Watershed Program* Communities along the creek 
w^ere very supportive. And Novatos flood control district had 
one big rabbit up its sleeve that few-' others could conjure: 1,200 
acres of its owm land. 

^'We have this huge blank slate to W'^ork W'^ith^ which is unique 
in the Bay Area,” says planner Liz Lewis* “Its one of the rea- 
sons Flood Control 2,0 represented such a great opportunity for 
us w^hen it came along in 2012. It was the perfect time to sup- 
port and enhance our planning process*” 

Through a couple of design workshops bringing together lo- 
cal flood control engineers and the expert regional science team 
coordinated by SFEf the group has now penciled out a long- 
term vision for the lower reach of Novato Creek and identified 
high-prior ity areas for making it more adaptable to sea level 
rise* In one area north of Highw'ay 37 and WTSt of Highway 
loi, for example, the plan proposes to redirect fine sediment 
clogging the upper creek channel onto the marshes via slurry. 
Adding this layer wall help the marsh plain rise in elevation, in 
keeping with the rising level of the Bay. 

Another idea is to reuse highly treated wastewuter from a 

J* 

local sanitary treatment plant to irrigate plantings on the side 
of a new kind of “horizontal” levee, akin to using a treatment 
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HISTORICAL AND MODERN NOVATO CREEK 




The mainstem of Novato Creek has increased in iength as its delta has extended farther 
into the Bay, but the total length of tributary channels (n the surrounding baylands has 
been reduced by 94 percent. 




Mamstem 

Tributaries 
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wetland instead of discharging wastewater to the Bay. In 
an ongoing drought tapping treated w'aste water for resto- 
ration irrigation seems like a no-brainer. Meanwhile ^ the 
iiew levee, built a little wider to provide habitat for animals 
seeking reflige from high tides^ could protect infrastructure, 
lielp endangered species, and treat nutrients in the w'aste- 
water. Novato residents vvill get a chance to hear about this | 
vision in a public workshop this spring. g 

''Its a pretty cool collaboration " Gross inger says* "Its a t 
lot to ask local agencies to think in terms of Bay habitats as 3 
a whole,^^ g 

The vision proposes to reconnect tlie creek to the adja- | 
cent marsh and recreate Justoric salt pans favored by several 2 
bird species* It even suggests in-your-w'ildest-w'etland- 3 

dreams items like a flow-througii cause>vay for Higliway jy* 

If Bay tides could spread farther west into former marshlands, 
for exam pie j by passing under the Itighway, it might relieve some 
of the flooding pressure in northern Mann. 

"Flood Control 2.0 is not advocating over-engineering of 
these landscapes/^ says Dusterhoff. "In the areas w'here Mann 
County has the potential of getting land next to the creek, that s 
where we call for taking down levees and letting tidal action 
come back in. In other areas, where we know Mann County 

j 

cank change the flood control infrastructure because it protects 
development and transportation corridors, thats wliere we pro- 
posed the horizontal levee*^^ 

Walnut Creek isnt as far along in the Flood Control 2.0 
planning process as Novato Creek, but enthusiasm for the 
possibilities among planners and the local citizenry is already 
equally palpable* 

Local photographer Steve Hutch craft has visited the na- 
tions greatest wildlife refuges and thinks Walnut Creek s 
shoreline zone could be a "world-class" addition to their 
ranks. "The combo of salt marsh and creek mouth means 
the area now hosts one of the most elusive bird species in the 
country, the black rail/' he says, recalling a visit to the site 
when a biologist broadcast this tiny red-eyed bmks call and 
got three birds to call back within five minutes* "They re very 
territorial," he says, 

Hutchcraft is also on the board of the Muir Heritage Land 
Trust, a nonprofit involved in efforts to improve the ecology of 
Pacheco Marsli on the banks of the Walnut Creek flood control 
channel. On a recent tour witii elected and local officials, he em- 
phasized that birding is a $41 billion industry, according to the 
U,S, Fish and Wildlife Service, and that Padieco is the perfect 
place to enjoy it* 

"There's low^ spots and high spots, lots of waterfowl dur- 
ing migrations, raptors and owls, song sparrows and yellow- 
throats/ ' he says. “The liglitm^ is really good; notiimg blocks 
the views. You’ve got the sun coming up over the Delta and 
setting over the Carquinez Strait. Opportunities for photog- 
raphy and nature study abound.” And so, it would seem, do 
opportunities for something as seemingly mundane as flood 
control. V" 



35 Rooms Recently Renovated 
Economical or Deluxe Rooms Available 
Fireplaces • Kitchenettes • TV* Kayaking 
Conference Room • Restaurant [under renovation) 



12938 Sir Francis Drake Blvd., Inverness 

(4153 669-1389 
wvm.tomalesbayresort.com 



An artist's rendering depicts the potential future for lower Walnut Creek as a 
recreation and wildlife hub, foil owing the implementation of Flood Control 2.0. 

Ariel Ruh issow Okameto is the editor of Estuary Ne\vSj the quarterly 
jounml f the San Frandseo Estuary Partnership. She is also eo^author of 
Natural History of San Francisco Bay fL^C Fress^ 201 if anJ a 
frequent eontributor to Bay Nature. 



Support for coverage of climate change and sea level rise provided 
by Google, Inc. and Bay Nature donors. 
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first person 



Environmental Education Award: Julia Clothier 

Interview by Jaeoba Charles 



Julia Clothier has been working with imture since she wrfj in her teens. For the last six years she^s been the 
Jireetor of the Clem Miller Environmental Education Center rff Point Reyes National SeaskorCj providing 
place-ha seJ eimronmental education programs to kids from around the Bay Area. I met Julia in her clean, 
white-walled of fee inside the oU farmhouse that now as the center ^s headejuarters. Along one walla 
packed bookshelf is topped with ti small altar of stones^ feathers^ and photographs. And there^s a view outside 
the window of a green meadow and mist^wreathed Douglas frs trees. 



BAY NATURE: start at the beginning: 

Where did you grow upr 

JULIA CLOTHIER: Vm still working on that! 
But I spent my childhood in Palos V^erdes 
on the Soutlaern California coast. It s 
a peninsula just soutli of Los Angeles. 
Catalina Island is across the channel. 
Southern California had around S mil- 
lion people when I was growing up, so it 
was nice to he able to stand on the beach 
and see open space wlien I looked west. 
BN: What kinds of experiences with nature did 
you have as a kid} 

JC: I didnt grow' up in a household with 
anv environmental consciotisness at 

J 

all; my parents w'ere both conservative 
Republicans. Wc had a very nice house 
in a very nice town, and didnt have a lot 
of avvareness about what was going in 
the world ecologically or socially — it just 
wasn't in tlte Zeitgeist of my family. 

But my dad was a sailor, so that 
mv “in^' to nature. J learned to swim 




in the ocean and I got to sail my whole 
childhood. My middle school and high 
scliool were both on the cliffs overlooking 
th e ocean, and my biology classes w'ere 
outdoors a lot. I went to sianmer camp in 
the mountains or on Catalina Island. So 
that foiged my early connection to nature. 
BN: When and how did you start on your envF 
ronmental career path.^ 

JC: I starred reading environmental litera- 
ture and w'orked at some summer camps 
in my late teens. Then I went aw'av to col- 

J J 

lege for a little wliile. My parents had split 
up unexpectedly just a couple of months 
before I gradtiated from high sciiool, and 
It leally knocked me off balance. But in 

J 

retrospect it was the making of me: I had 
an absolutely clean slate to w'ork from. 

I realized pretn^ quickly that I didn't 
vv'ant to be in college, and I got a job 
working at Canyonlands National Park - 1 
jtisr jumped in the deep end. There I w'as, 
a Southern California beach girl, .ind I 
packed up my Toyota and drove 
to Utah in February. I ended up 
in the Needles District, and w'hen 
I got out of the car it was so 
quiet I coLild hear my ears ring. 

I spent the next six months 
in the Red Rock desert doing 
backcountry patrols, giving 
campfire programs, writing 
backcountry permits, and do- 
ing my very first backpacking 
I trips. And I read Edw'ard Abbey, 
i Henry David Tlioreau, John 
I Muir, and Wallace Stegner. 

Later I went to the North 
I Cascades for a seasonal job; I 
I got to spend the summer in a 
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Bay Nature's Local Hero Awards ctre 
awarded annual fy to three individuals 
selected by the board and staff of Bay Nature 
for their outstanding work on behalf of 
the natural world of the San Francisco Bay 
Area. The 2015 awards were presented to the 
people who appear on thefotlo'wing pages 
at Bay Nature's annual Local Hero Awards 
dinner on Sunday March 22. 

fire lookout when I was only if. I w^as 
flown by helicopter to the top of a 
mountain, where I lived by myself for 

1 J 

a whole summer. It was wonderful. It 
was the same mountaintop where Jack 
Kerouac had worked as a fire lookout. It 
vvas a formative experience. 

By then I was pretty clear that I was 
profoundly connected to the natural 
w^'orld and that my work was to help peo- 
ple reconnect. I went back to college and 
got my ruidcrgraduatc degree in botany 
and then my masters in nattiral history 

J J 

and my special area was eth nobotany. 

I got a series of jobs as a naturalist 
in outdoor schools across California; I 
w^orked in the Sierra, the redwoods, and 
on the coast. During that time I worked 
at the Point Reyes summer camp. In 
fact, my first environmental education 
job was as a counselor intern naturalist 
here at Fbint Reyes. 

Then I taught biology at Santa Rosa 
Jiintor College and Sonoma State for 
a couple of years, which w^'as interest- 
ing. Working wkh college students is 
rewarding bur my preference w^as to be 
outside more. And now J have one of 
those jobs where I mostly sit in front of 
the computer! 

BN: Tell about the programs you run now. 

JC: During the school year we liost about 
1,800 kids and at least half of those are 
from the most under served neighbor- 
hoods in the Bay x^rea. We provide full- 
immerston science, environmental, and 
human history programs. 

Some of these children have never 
been an™here like Point Reyes before. 

J J 

We iiave a p retry" big scholarship pro- 
gram, including for recently arrived 
refugees and urban Native American kids 
whose ancestors lived on this land and 
still consider this their ancestral home. 

In order to bring tlaeir 







first person 



Conservation Action Award: Ralph Benson 

hitcrview by Brmdan Buhler 



Ralph Bt:nsofi recently retired as the exeattive dimtor of the Sonoma Land Tntst, a position he held for the 
last dozeji years^ working to preserve important nahira! and agricultural landscapes in one of California ns 
most ecologically diverse counties. Before that^ Benson spent nearly d cjuarter century working at the Trust 
for Public Land (TPLf where he helped that national conservation organization preserve such iconic places 
jj5 the neighborhood around the birthplace of Martin Ltither King^ Jr. and the woods around l^^lden Pond. 
An Ohio transplant by vwy of New Jersey^ Benson arrived in the Bay Area at the age of 1 0 when his 
father was hired to be the director of the San Francisco Boy Scouts' Camp Roymteh^ along Austin Creek in 
Cazadero in western Sonoma, where Ralph spe?it his sitmmers. 

left wc had over 20 lawyers^ 2.5 lawyers* I 



BAY NATURE: What kinds of experiences in 
nahtre did yoK have as a kidP 
RALPH BENSON: I grew up on the Pentn- 
sula in the '50s when you could wander 
aroujid and there were creeks ajid vacant 
lots and things lake that — places to play. 

I think I just liked to goof around ► My 
favorite thing was die horses we had at 
the camp. People didnr worry as much 
about liability.' issues in those days* My 

j / j 

job was taking care of the horses and 
leading trail rides and wagon rides. My 
teenage years were spent hiking and 
riding around western Sonoma County 
on horses and I think thats w^here I con- 
nected with the outdoors* 

BN: How and when did you get involved in 
environmental workP 

RB: I gravitated toward land use law 
wlaen I was in law school at UC Berkeley 

j 

in the late ^6os. There was a lot go- 
ing on* There was Earth Day, and the 
environmental movement avas just 
getting going* J was draw^n to that. Save 
the Bay avas just getting under way, 
and I remember following that when 
I w'as in law school* My first job after 
law school w-as working in the Orange 
County counsels office on land use for 

J 

the county planning commission, when 
It was the fastest developing county in 
the state* 

BN: What did yo'W start out doing at the Trust 
for Public LandP 

RB: I w'as general counsel* Back then, I 
was the only law^^er in the organization. 
We started growing and opening offices 
around the country* I think by tlae time I 

J J 



migrated into management. 

BN: What were some big projects you were 
involved in at TPL^ 

RB: It was a national organization, so we 
bought some land around Whlden Pond 
in Massachusetts. And there was an 
urban land program. TPL was 
one of the first organizations 
to focus on community gar- 
dens and urban land, making 
th e case that there’s a contin- 
uum from the inner cities to 
the wilderness areas. Probably 

J 

the most fun w^as working in 
Atlanta, in the neighborhood 
of Martin Lutlier Kings 
birth home. The King home 
laad been preserved but the 
neighborhood was really fall- 
ing apart* So TPL went in and 
WT quietly bought a number 
of properties on Auburn Street and tlien 
subsequently gave them to the National 
Park Service. Now its one of the most 
visited national parks and a lot of that 
was TPL going in early and buying the 
land* I worked with a guy in our New^ 
York office on that. 

One of the other things that I am 
proud of IS the role that TPL played in 
the development of the land trust move- 
ment* Huey Johnson, who started TPL, 
was a real visionary* He hired a w^oman 

J 

named Jennie Gerard to direct a program 
to help communities in the West start 
land trusts* MALT, the Mann xAgri cultural 
Land Trust, and die Sonoma Land Trust 



were assisted in the early days by TPLs 

J J J 

land trust program, as were the Napa 
Land Trust and many others* 

J 

BN: 5 special to ymt about Sonoma CountyP 

RB: The landscape, the variety, the 
beauty* The redwoods, the ocean, the 
Bay breeze — the smell of it — and the 

J 

Sonoma Valley. It's also kind of magical 
that Its part of this major metropolitan 
area. Everything's here. Rich culture, 
natural beauty, the wine — whats not to 
like? Its a cliche, but we live in paradise. 
There's also humane politics .**1 mean, 

I like our politicians. You dont find that 
everywhere. 

J 

BN: What are some of the major challenges trying 
fo protect land in SonomaP 
RB: Funding is always at the top of the 
list. Land IS expensive here. Thats wTy 
all the projects are collaborations and 
partnerships* It takes pulling the com- 
mtinity togetlier. But it s a very conge- 



nial and collaborative county. Climate 
change is going to be the big challenge. 
It moves slowdy but there's no question 
that Its happening* 

BN: Is the land trusts Baylands project an 
example of how fa address that challengeP 
RB: Yes* Our Sears Point project w ill 
bring back a thousand acres of marshes 
on the northern edge of San Pablo Bay 
and serve as a kind of buffer for sea level 
rise* We got most of the construction 
done this past year. Some remains, in- 
cluding the construction of several miles 
of the Bay Trail Sometime later in 2015, 
well be able to breach the outer levee and 
then gravity and nature 
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BAY NATURE: You were born in San Pablo 
here in the Bay Area but yoM grew up in La 
Esperanza in Meo<iw. What was it like thereP 
JAVIER OCHOA REYES: It was a mstic 
place. It isiVt a it s a small vtlla^c. I 

was working in agn culture and going to 
sdiool at the same time* We worked a 
lotj planting corn and strawiierrics. 

BN: How oU were )ioh w'lieji you startOii workingP 
JOR: I think five years old. We cl also fish 
and go to the mountains nearby to hunt 
for food. 

BN: Zf Joesn) sound like there was much time to 
pliy or explore. 

JOR: There was not a lot of playing 
outside. Not because my parents didnt 
want me to, but more because I felt 
bad playing when 1 knew we needed to 
work* I come from a really poor ranch 



and a really poor family* There were 
times when w^e didnV have money to buy 

j 

anything to eat. It was hard. We were 
nearly starving and that's why I decided 
to come back h ere by myself. 

BN: How did you end up in Riehmondd 
JOR: I wanted to find a job and help 
my family. I was born in San Pablo 

j j 

and a few of my uncles were here* so I 

j 

moved in with one of them and started 
working. 

BN: What wrrf thejirstjew deys and weeks like 
Jor 

JOR: They were terrible* They w^re really 
sad, I felt like I w^as on another planet. I 
felt restricted about going out at night 
because I was living in a more dangerous 
area* I didnt really know my uncles 

J J 

because they'd lived here all my life* So I 

J J 



vvas really close to going back to Mexico, 
but the educational opportunities here, 
and ’work, were really good. I got a job 
wdthin a couple of weeks and decided to 
stay and start school. 

J 

BN: Did you speak English whett you eame here? 
JOR: No* Not even a ’word* 

BN: What did your day look like in high school? 
JOR; I would go to school from 7:00 to 
3:00* or and then go to work at 4:00* 
Tlten from 4:00 to 9:00 I'd work, ajid then 
I had another job cleaning stores until 
early the next morning. Sometimes I would 
just take a show'er and then go to school. 
BN: T%w, would you sleep.^ 

JOR: Sometimes I wouldn't sleep for one 
or two days* It w'as intense* 

J 

BN: How did you come to environmental vwrk? 
JOR: After I graduated from Richmond 
High I was taking pre-calculus and 
chemistry at Contra Costa College and 
applied for a science tutor position with 
the city of Richmond, for its Straight 
Talk On Prison tutoring program that 
helps at risk-youth stay out of jail 
through education* While I was tutoring 
there we partnered w^ith Groundw'^ork 
Richmond on some volunteer projects* 

After about a year the executive 
director at Groundwork saw' ho’W' hard 
I was w'orking and my abilitj^ to talk 
to and motivate the kids* They told 
me I was a role model for the kids and 
offered me a project coordinator job. 

By then, I basically had the experience 
required; I kne’W' all of their projects and 
how' to do them* 

BN: What akout the work with Groundwork do 
ymt like? 

JOR: Richmond is a ciOf^ w^ith a lot of 
contamination; I like the fact that wo do 
stuff to help, like planting troes, cleaning 
parks, and helping the environment. And I 
love to work with the kids. 

BN: Can you tell me about the Greenway 
Project you^ve keen working onP 
JOR: The Greenw'ay is ^*5'-mile bicycle 
and pedestrian path that passes through 
the heart of Richmond* We have two 
sites on the Green way ’W'e re responsible 
for keeping free of garbage. Our long- 
term plan for those sites is to build a 
park on each one* But (i-oiuiijmHu 
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Youth Engagement Award: Javier Ochoa Reyes 

Interview by Jennifer Baircs 



At Javier Oehoa Reyes I ft his family^ and the sjnal! village in Mexico wk^ere he lived, to ^ to school and find 
work in the United States so he could expand his horizons and help his family. He settled in Richmond and xwrked 
several jobs wSile he wwi/" to high school Through involvement with sevend program for teejis in Richmond 1 ^ 
discovered a passion for klpingyouth^ and the ejjvironment^ which led exmtiudly to his work with Grotindwork 
Riclimond. At Groundwork Reyes teaches high schooLage youth about the importance of trees in urban 
environments^ and works with the students to create more green spaces in Richmond, inehtding stewardship 
of segments of the Richmofid Green way. At the same time, he is pursuing a degree in civil engineering at 
Contra Costa College. 
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(clothier joJ claSSCS, tCacK- 

crs first liavc to go rhrougli a 20- hour 
environmental education and natural his- 
tory course* Instead of getting a prepack- 
aged program, the teachers are trained 
to run rl^eir own programs and teach 
their own students* Tiie idea was that the 
learning would go deeper* the teachers 
would have more ownership* and that it 
would flow' into the school and the com- 
munity* And that's whats happening* 

Its a lot of work — 60-* 70-, 8o-hour 
weeks — but I love it. I go to a lor of 
meetings and I talk on the phone a lot. 
But for two months every year I get to 
be dow^n at the environmental education 
center running our nature science camp 
and adventure camp programs* J doiVt 
know' too many people at this point in 
their career who get to be in the field for 
two montlis* 

BWr Wh(jt sort of iio s££ in the kids 
ditrijig their tinu at Clem Milhr? 

JC: When they first get here* a lot of 
them are nervous and afraid* They're 
worried they might get lost; there might 
be a homicidal maniac around the cor- 
ner; they might get dirty; or there might 
be an animal thats going to hurt them. 
There s no Internet or cell phone con- 
nectivity. But after a few' days theyfe 

J j j 

relaxed in their bodies, theyfe calm* and 
they don't want to go home. 

For a lot of the children* five to six 
days at Point Reyes is the best time in 

J J 

the wii ole year. It changes their idea 
of w'hat their life could be and whatf 
important/Theres this sense of* “Oh 
my gosh* I knew there was more*"' Its 
profoundly reassuring* Its validating for 
them to realize there are some people 
tliey share some core values w'l th. 

J 

And then those teachers and our 
partners in community-based organiza- 
tions recruit applicants for our summer 
camp scholarship program. So many 
of the youth who first come liere w'ith 

J 

tlie school program fall in love with the 
Clem Miller Center* and being outside — 
and then they apply fot a scholarship to 
our longer summer program* 

And now some of the children whove 
been coming every year are aging out of 
our camp program, becoming counselors 
in training* and joining our staff So first 



the camper community became more 
diverse* and now our staffer community 
IS also becoming more diverse. 

The more diverse the staff becomes* 
tl^e more comfortable the youth who 

J 

show up aie going to be; t!ie more di- 
verse we are* the better we can reflect 
back the diversitv' of the community of 

J J 

children* Really* we have to make stire 
everyone is on the same page when it 
comes to ecological sustainability and 
social and environmental justice* There's 
no room for a color line there* 

SMi Now do yotigd through the resistance of the 
kids who are afraid or say they^re not intnestedP 
JC: During the school year* tlte children 
are hero w'ith their teachers* parent 
chaperones, and fiiends from class* 
Familiarity* safety and respect go a long 
w'ay to helping them stretch their com- 
fort zone if the natural world is unfamil- 
iar to them or tl^eyfe feeling frigl^tened* 
For the summer program, we highly 
discourage parents from sending chil- 
dren w'ho don't want to come* and if 
somebody is totally averse to being tlicre 
w'e send them home. We don't keep 
people here against their will, 

Fm trained in nonviolent commu- 
nication* and my entire staff gets this 
training. The basic premise is that every 
single person is in charge of her own 
dignity and has rights* and we dont im- 
pose our w'llL We talk w'lth our summer 
camp staff about w'eaving the basket 
really tight, so every single child knows 
they're cared about* theyre safe* they 
have choice* their opinion matters, and 
their dignity is respected. 

BN: What are the ohstades to gating more kids 
into natnre education programs like yonrsP 
JC: Nature education is seen as an extra. 
We need a values shift. Actually, what 
W'e need is tough and honest acknowl- 
edgment of the importance of healthy 
natural systems in our lives* But w'e live 

J 

in climate-controlled homes and get 
in climate- control led cars and go to 
climate- con trolled schools and w'ork in 
climate- con trolled offices and shop in 
climate- con trolled stores* and we Itave 
electric lights and heaters and air condi- 
tioners. The hard reality of the natural 
w'orld* and our need for it to function 
in some sort of stable way* is very theo- 



iietical — for all of us. The problem w' ith 
the environmental crisis is that its tak- 
ing too dang long! 

BN: Now has w'Ofiiii^ with kids informed how 
you experience the natural world? 

JC: Children are generally w^ay more 
pile sent in their bodies and current with 
their emotions* and less in their intel- 
lect. They are less lost in the catacombs 
of their thouglit. They are also way 
i^uicker to laugh and play and improvise. 
It seems like children are much more in 
touch W'ith tlieir authenticity, creativity* 
and life force than adults are. So when 
I'm with children I also get to be much 
more in that place myself 

When I taught college and I'd give a 
lectuiie on why do environmental w'ork* 

J 

I w'ould say* “Imagine that you come 
upon a horrible accident: What should 
you do in tliat situation? You might call 
911, or run around screaming* or drive 
aw'ay* or decide you need a drink. Or 
you might roll up your sleeves and see 
how' you can help.” I feel like that's what 
W'e fe being called to do* You can't focus 
on the big picture — it's too overwhelm- 
ing and often too depressing— but we 
can roll up our sleeves and go find a 
thing to do* And that's what I've been 
doing in my career. I don't know if it's 
going to make a difference in the big 
picture* but it's what I need to do for 
me* It gives my life meaning. 

BN: Are there partknlar animals or plants that 
fascinate your students the most? 

JC:I don't think so. Children have varied 
interests* so we expose them to lots of 
choices. Some want to hold a banana 
slug* and some don't* We have a camp 
gopher snake named Rex* and some 
don't even want to be in the same room 
while some want to hold Rex every day. 

J y 

There are two tilings that are universally 
interesting to children* They re fascinated 
by dead animals, maybe because w'e don't 
see much death in our es^eryday lives. And 
theyfe also fascinated by scat, animal 
poop* And there's a bobcat that lives in 
t]ie back meadow* so the kids are pretty 
darn excited to see that. And they like the 

J 

seals that poke their heads up and w'atch 
us at Liman tour Beach. 

BN:Deyj(?K have a favorite place to go when 
you're not “on iwty '? (ccfitmHed cu pa^_s4) 
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JC: Weirdly, I don't hiking in Point 
Reyes, because I want to be in places 
where there arenk any other peopile. 
That s what I seek out when I liave 
time. My favorite wild places are w'here 
Fm not going to run into another 
human soul. There are high Sierra 



canyons and hidden coves on the 
Northern California coast that I love* 
Notice that I didnk mention any specific 
places! I think there s a special place in 
purgatory for people who write articles in 
Outside magazine that arc like, "Best secret 
canyons in southeastern Utah that no one 

j 

knows about*"' 



( BENSON roitfimsed/roui ^i) Will take their 

course and over 2o years tlie marsh will 
return* . , Something wiU eventually have 
to be done about Highway ^7. Its already 
undervi'ater during certain high tides. 

The solution will probably be something 
like the Yolo Causew'ay for 1-80 west of 

j 

Sacramento, That way you can protect 
the wetlands too. 

BNr Whai^s your Jmforik piece oj that you 

protected at the Somma Laud TrustF 
RB: No favorite* It s like your children; 
vou love them all. I like the variety* 

j J 

Tm alw'ays entranced when Tm at 

J 

Sears Point. Also, IVe been staying 
in Glen Ellen at tlie land trust s Glen 
Oaks ranch. Walking through the oak 
woodlands is about as nice as it gets* 

We have these seasons* Out at the 
ranch, all summer it was so dry and so 

J 

brown, and then we had these rains and 
It was like someone flipped a sw'itch and 
everything turned green. 

BN: Are there any areai oj Sonoma that you^d 
hi^hli^ht as critical to preserve in thejuturep 
RB:The most important tiling is to tie 
together large landscapes and to make 
the connections so there aren't kind of 
isolated areas but instead broad swaths 
of protected land* 

I think the urban growth boundar- 
ies are vital and therefore protecting the 
land at the edges and the margins is im- 
portant. I think there s a lot more room 
for development in Sonoma County, 
actually, if the urban areas can continue 

J ' 

to urbanize. Petaluma is a good example; 
so is Santa Rosa. They can accommo- 

J 

date more, if people are w-^illing to create 
more urban environments* TIaats what it 
Will take to protect the open spaces* 

BN: How do you halmec the ^!s of preservation 
stewardship^ and access to protected open space? 

RB: There is a tension. I have a personal 
bias for public access but recognize 
there are real constraints. If people want 



working ranclaes and working forests, 
there are going to be some restrictions 
on access. It s just something that has to 
be managed* When the land trust buys 
land were holding it in trust for the 
public* But then on the coast, you could 
buy some land, open it up to the public, 
and watch all the abalone get poached to 
extinction* So I dont know'. Its complex. 
BN: Hove' do yoti convince people of the value of 
saving land? 

RB: It doesift take much convincing 
around he re. Wh en M easure F, which 
reauthorized a sales tax for our Open 
Space District, w'as on the ballot some 
years ago it passed wuth a 76 percent 
vote — that was for a tax! Land 

J 

protection is really consistent w'ith 
community values here. People, either 
they Ve been here and feel a connection 
to the landscape or they moved here 
be cause of it* The land is a real driver 
of the economy* Its beauty is part of 
what the wine industry is selling. Its 
why people visit* Its w'hy people buy 
second homes here* 

But our kids: How can they afford to 

J 

live here? How' do you afford to get into 
farming? . * . I don't know* But w'e try 
and make sure kids have places to run 
around in. 

BN: what^s next for you? 

RB: Beats me. What r 'm doing now is 
clearing the decks* I donk know' w'hat 
comes next. It seemed like a good time 
to pass the baton. Sonoma Land Trust 
is on a roll, w-eVe got a lot of projects, 
we re solvent and weVe got a great staff 
Hell, r m 72. It's time to try something 
nevv'* I will see more of my kids and 
grand kids* 

BN: What will you miss? 

RB:I think I'll miss my colleagues on a 
daily basis. We have a terrific team* But 
Its been an office job* I think I'm going 
to be hiking a lot more. ^ 



("ocHOA fofiUmti'iiJrmii pagrji) tliat requires 
funding and were still raising money. 

So far, we Ve cleaned both sites, laid 
down mulch over the areas, and at die 
spot on 42nd Street and Ohio Avenue w'c 
painted a mural to show' die history of 
Riclimond. We \=isit the sires at least tw'ice 
a month to weed and beautify the place to 
motivate the neighbors to keep it clean, 

BN: Why do you like the environmental aspect? 
JOR: I worked outdoors in Mexico, so 
I feel kind of at home outdoors. Plus, 
Richmond is my community* This is 
wliere I live* This is wliere I w^ant to have 
my kids. So if I can be part of cleaning 
it up, I w'ant to. 

BN: How does the work yoif re doing fit into the 
hroader revitalization of Richmond? 

JOR: Besides helping to clean the air, trees 
look beautiful and reduce aime.The kids 
aie also a big part of it* They re learning 
what a tree is for and taking pnde in 
what they ve done* After they see the trees 
growing they w^ant to plant moiTe*T!iey 
call the trees they planted "my tree*” 

BN: What do you get ^ personally, from being out 
in nature? 

JOR: Its relaxing* Looking at the trees, 
how tlrev move. The air. It feels like you 

J 1 

don't have to worry about anything. It s 
like therapy* 

JB: Do you have a favorite pari to visit? 

BN: I took 17 units last semester and I 
work, so I dont have a lot of time to get 
outdoors bv myself But w'henever I w'ant 

*■ J 

to take a w'alk, I go to Point Pinole* I 
really like it there* 

J 

JOB: You said you wanted to he a civil engineer. 
When did ymi decide to do that? 

RN: When I was in Mexico, w'orking for 
a construction company* I like tliat kind 
of hard w'ork, although as an engineer I 
wouldn't be the one doing it* 

My biggest goal is to have my ow'n 
company* I've learned a lot about 
leadership and management. I don't 
know if I want to say I learned how' to 

J 

manage a person — ^that doesn't sound 
right — but IVe learned the best ways 
to approach them. I want to focus on 
building homes and having a successful 
company that would allow me to set up 
a scholarship foundation to help kids in 
Mexico get an education* This is one of 
the things I get excited about* ^ 
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(coifSimtcd frvut pags 6 ) iio 11 profit membersli i p 
orgiantziarioii that raises moncv and 
advocates for parks^ and played a 
major role m rallying public support 
during the 2011-2012 park closure crisis* 
Goldstein says upping State Parks’ 
marketing game and business enterprise 
would be a good role for a new 
nonprofit* Conn insists that the new 
entity will not duplicate existing efforts* 

And since we re living in the 
digital age^ there s nothing quite as 
indispensable as a smartphone app to 
reel in visitors of all backgrounds* So 
the commission's blueprint has led to 
the development of CaliParks*org — a 
kind of search engine for parks with a 
social media overlay. On this mobile- 
ready site you can find a park nearby 

J J L J 

(any park^ not just state parks) from 
any place in the state, with the kinds of 
activities you re interested in — campings 
picnicking^ or even off-road mg* And^ 
quite intentionally on the part of 
the designers, you can see the stream 
of people w'ho have been there via 
Instagram and Flickr feeds. 

*'Many Californians don’t think 

j 

they will see people like themselves in 
parks ” says Jon Christensen^ a partner 
at Stamen Design, which spearheaded 
development of the site. '‘^But if you 
look at social media, you will see diverse 

j 

Californians in parks* In part, thats 
because social media ske’ws young, 
diverse, and urban* Btit that^s great for 
our purposes* It helps us correct the 
existing tendency of parks visitors and 
images to skew older and white.'" [Alison 
Hijwksj 

What’s Killing the Native 
Pigeon? 

F^icture a pigeon and ’what comes to 
mind? Probably not a creature that most 
nature- 1 overs would expend a lot of 
energy trying to save. 

But what if that pigeon w'as a 
bona fide member of California’s 
native species list? Say, the band-tailed 
pigeon — a sw^et, sociable member of 
the dove family that can travel in groups 
of hundreds as they feast on winter 

J 

acorn crops* 

Unlike the familiar urban rock dove, 



a European transplant thats done quite 
w'ell for Itself living among humans. 

Its backwoods cousin has sustained a 
population drop of about 2 percent 
a year since 196S, ’when the U.S* Fish 
and Wildlife Service began tracking 
the band- tail population in its annual 
Breeding Bird Survey. 

Though listed as a species of 
least concern, the band-tailed pigeon 
has had its fair share of obstacles to 
surmount — namely habitat loss and 
disease. Trichomonas a single-celled 
microscopic protozoan that creates nasty 
“cheese-like” lesions in the beak tiiat 
eventually block the bird’s airway and 

J J 

esophagus, can kill off large numbers 
of birds, especially those that travel in 
large flocks* The disease may, in fact, 
have contributed to tlae decline of the 
band-tail’s closest genetic relative, the 
passenger pigeon. 




In 2007, an outbreak killed an 
estimated 47,000 band-tailed pigeons 
in Carmel Valley. The pigeon is now 
beset by another outbreak, and state 

J 

officials are asking for the public’s 
help in identifying dead or dying birds 
and m reducing disease transmission by 
removing bird baths, fountains, and other 
artificial water sources that are a source 
of disease transmission. 

Thi s year, the public is more likely to 
observe the band -tails at backyard feeders, 
as they are now^ sliowing up in suburban 
neighborhoods in Los Gatos and 
Saratoga, where tliey haven’t been seen 

J 

in more than a decade. “They’re usually 

J J 

at a lot Jiigher elevations, so people 
don’t encounter them as readily as they 
have this winter” said Krysta Rogers, an 
environmental scientist at the California 
Department of Fisli and Wildlife 
(CDFW). “There’s a concern tliat people 
just assume they're rock doves. I’d like to 



be clear that tJiey re not* ” 

Rogers and her colleagues at CDFW 
and UC Davis are applying genetic 
testing methods to birds collected from 
these large-scale mortality events and 
they recently found a new'' strain of 

J J 

trichomonas, indicating that the birds 
are being hit by multiple pathogens at 
once. Scientists don’t know' for sure 
wTat triggers an outbreak of avian 
trichomoniais (the infection caused by 
the organism), just that it tends to cross 
species and be carried through W'^ater. 
Rock doves are suspected of being 
a source of contamination, but they 
usually don’t die from the parasite. 

Band -tailed pigeons, on the other 
hand, seem to be particularly affected 
by trichomonas* A bird sick w'lth the 

J 

parasite is slow' to react and sometimes 
breathes ’with its bill open and swallow's 
repeatedly. Because the pigeons have a 
relatively lo’W' reproductive rate of just 
one cluck per year, an outbreak such as 
the current one can hit the population 
hard* “It can take a population years to 
recover,” Rogers said. 

Ultimately, Rogers and her colleagues 
w-ant to figure out how to prevent future 
outbreaks to minimize mortality. To do 

J 

that they need a more accurate picture 
of how and wfiaere the transmission is 
happening. 
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Report dead pigeons to CDFW at (gi6) 358- 
2790 or bit.ly/i7ESHWy. Sick or injured pigeons 
can be reported to local wildlife rehabilitation 
facilities. A tist can be found here’ bit. 
ly/iggEwdJ [Alison Hawke s] 

A National Monument on the 
Santa Cruz Coast? 

The Coast Dairies property, w'hich 
spans the so-called “Slow Coast” 
along High’way One north of Santa 
Cruz, has fallen into limbo since it 
gained federal protection in 2006. 
Funding shortfalls at the US* Bureau 
of Land Management (BLM), which is 
in charge of the ^,848- acre property, 
have stalled public access to the former 
dairy ranch, once the third -largest 
privately held piece of the California 
coast between San Francisco an d the 
M ex i c an b o rd er* ( -on tin ufd on page j6) 
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> For more tlian a century the land 

j 

^ has been closed to the public. But 
_l conservation g^roups are hoping to 
O speed up public access and species 
protections on the site by asking the 
_ federal government to designate it as a 
^ national monument. 

Supporters launched a campaign 
^ for wliat they re calling the Santa Cruz 
^ Redwoods National Monument in 
_ early February with an event in Santa 
^ Cruz that featured former Secretary 
^ of the Interior Bruce Babbitt and 
Congresswoman Anna Eshoo. 

“Without monument statu s^ the 
property may take much longer to open ” 
says Steve Reed^ campaign manager for 
Friends of the Santa Cruz Redwoods 
group. “With It, new trails, invasive 
species removal, interpretive signage, 
picnic sites, and increased ranger 
resources will enhance tl^e property s 
natural attract iveness.“ 

The Coast Dairies property spans 




stream-carved canyons, wide-open 
grasslands, steep forested hillsides, 
maritime chaparral, and rocky seaside 
bluffs. In i9qS the land was on the verge 
of being developed into a 159-home 
luxury subdivision. The Trust for Public 
Land stepped in, how'ever, with money 
raised from the Packard Foundation, the 
state Coastal Conservancy, and other 
environmental groups, to purchase and 
preserve the land. 

TPL donated about 400 acres of 
beach from the property to California 
State Parks and passed the rest of the 
land to the BLM. Valued at S40 million. 

It stands as the second most valuable 
property ever gifted to the United States 
government. 

The ELM has plans to open large 
portions of the property to the public 
and a few' months ago began giving 



guided tours. However, in recent 
years budget shortfalls have slow'ed 
deployment of w'lder public access plans. 

Oddly enough, the most controversial 
aspect of the potential monument 
designation, so far, has been the 
proposed name, “We think that 
the name, Santa Cruz Redwoods, is 
misleading and designed solely to 
further the effort to declare it a national 
monument," says Ted Benhari, chairman 
of the Rural Bonny Doon Association, 
which conditionally supports the 
monument designation. “The property 
has relatively few- redwoods — only 
about 10 percent of its acreage. Visitors 
expecting that will be disappointed. 

Most of it is coastal chaparral." [Kmtly// 
Kraybll^ 

A New Twist on Saving Salmon- 
And Keeping West Marin 
Affordable 

The Salmon Protection and Watershed 
Netw'ork (SPAWN) has been working 
for 15 years to restore habitat for coiio 
salmon in Marins Lagunitas Creek 
waterslicd, which hosts the largest run 
of the endangered Central California 
colio. But Its an uphill battle to save the 
fish. Homes hem in the creek, preventing 
Hood waters from spreading out during 
heavy rainstorms* In some places, lawns 
extend right up to the creek banks, 
making waters too warm for the cold 
water-loving salmon. Runoff from lawns 
and failed septic systems puts additional 
stress on the creek and its tributaries. 
The extraordinary drought hasnV helped. 

December's big rains provided an 
opportunity for fish to swim upstream 
but then the creeks dried up again, and 
overall the number of redds — basically, 
nests — is way down again. And looking 
at the bigger picture, it s not getting any 
easier either. Witli tlie Bay Area economy 

J J 

revving up, the development pressure 
in this bucolic part of West Mann has 
only intensified. Mini-mansions have 

J 

replaced older, smaller homes in the San 
Geronimo Valley, changing this section 
of W est Mann only 28 miles from the 

J 

Golden Gate Bridge into a bedroom 
community for cit)-' workers. Todd 
Steiner, the executive director of SPAWN, 



doesn't think that trend will do the 
salmon much good. 

So SPAWN has come up w'lth a new 
tw'ist on habitat restoration of the 
creek: gradually buy up about a hundred 
homes along the main stem of the 
creek as they go up for sale, and then 
develop or lease the lots to minimize 
human footprint. Steiner says the land 
would be separated from the homes, 
W'lth the homes sold as affordable 




housing and the land put under a 
kind of conservation easement w'lth a 
community land trust and restored to 
better habitat conditions. 

“We would reforest it as much as 
possible^ — that's the ultimate goal," 
Steiner says. “Its an incredibly 

J J 

innovative idea for people to get 
started in home ownership and you 
get to live in such an amazing place." 
Homeowners could sell at a profit, 
but homes would be price-controlled 
to keep them affordable in perpetuity, 
Steiner a dds. 

He got the idea of separating 
the land from the house from the 
Community Land Trust zAssociation 
of West Marin (CLAM), which creates 
affordable housing options for residents 

of West Mann. '"*It fits very well because 

/ 

if you buy a property but don't have 
total control over vour land, it should be 

j' 

cheaper and more affordable," says Susan 
Scott, a CLAM board member. The idea 
still has a long w'ay to go, however. At 
the moment, SPAWN is fundraising for a 
business feasibility plan to work out the 
details on the cost and duration of the 
program. Steiner figures each property 
w'ould cost a half-mill ion dollars or 
more to buy. 

J 

“We could be talking about tens of 
millions of dollars, bur not all at once," 
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he sap* ''With a few million dollars a 
year we eould do four or five of these 
projects, and in 15 to 20 years we could 
have a significant amount/^ 

But though fundraising is often 
hard, this project has the advantage 
of spanning many interests. After- 
all, it's not often that environmental 
stewardship and affordable housing are 
mentioned in one breath. [Ahson Hawhs] 

Matchmaking for Sediment 

Restoration managers for projects 
around San Francisco Bay are facing 
firstliand the harsh realities of climate 
change* How- do you create tidal marsh 
habitat to provide space for threatened 
wetland species on land tliat is on the 
front lines of sea level rise? 

The solution is no longer as clear- 
cut as breaching levees and letting these 
restoration sites build up by way of 
sediment broug]-it by the incoming tides. 
With sea level along the California coast 
predicted to rise as mucli as five feet by 
tile end of the century, there s an urgency 
to do more and faster* 



And so restoration managers are 
increasingly eyeing dredge material from 
siiipping channels, ports, marinas, and 
the like as valuable building material for 
nevv habitat tiiat will make the shoreline 
more resilient in the face of floods, 
storm surges, and higher tides. 

But finding dredge material when 
and where you need it can be a problem. 
It s not as if restoration ecologists 
and dredgers typically show' up at the 
same cocktail parties* SediMatch, an 
online database thats been dubbed a 
“speed dating" site for the sediment 
community, aims to connect the two, so 
that agencies that are trying to get rid 
of their dredge spoils can pair up w itli 
agencies tliat need them, 

SediMatch will be launched online 
later this year as a collaborative effort 
of the San Francisco Bay Joint Venture 

j 

(SFBJVj), the Bay Conservation and 
Development Commission, the San 
Francisco Estuary Institute, and the San 
Francisco Estuary PartnersJiip* 

“Ids not realistic to do a restoration 
project and just open it up and w'ait for 



the tides to bring in sediment. It s not 
feasible to keep up wuth sea level rise 
in that scenario," says SFBJVs Sandra 
Scoggin, wTo s in charge of developing 
the database* “Yet w'e need to increase 
the pace and scale of restoration*" 

Even prior to the launch of the 
SediMatch service Craig Garner, 
restoration manager of the Cullman 
Ranch project in the San Pablo Bay 
National Wildlife Refuge, had already 
made use of it. The project wiU restore 
more than 1,500 acres of tidal W'-etlands, 
of which 300 require imported sediment 
to elevate land that has subsided by six 
feet* So Garners team went looking for 
dredgers to bring in that sediment* “Otir 
engineers have been going to SediMatch 
meetings for several years," says Garner* 
“I think It benefited us by making those 
contacts." 

SediMatch may solve only one of the 

J J 

challenges facing restoration managers* 
But w'lth sediment from the bottom of 
the Bay suddenly a sexy commodm^ 

J J J j' 

surely if there s a wiU, there's a way* ^ 
[Alison Hawkes] 
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SUPPORT FOR BAY NATURE 



The Bay Nature Institute is a 501 nonprofit organization that 

promotes exploration and stewardship ot the natLtral world ol the San 
Francisco Bay Area. Through tax-deductihle contributions, the Friends 
of Bay Nature invest m the growth and development of our capacity to 
serve as an independent voice for local nature and conservation. The 
Friends of Bay Nature listed below arc individuals whose donations w^ere 
received betw^een Dec. 3, 2014 and March 2015. Donors of S500 or more 
become members of the Publishers Circle and receive invitations to 
special events and outings. 

Bay Nature Funders are foundations, agencies, and institutions that 



have provided grant funding of $1,000 or more for general supportf 
3 pea he ed I tonal content, or other programs over the past 12 months. 

Event Sponsors are businesses, oiganizations, and agencies that 
pmvidcd financial support for our annual Local Hero Awards dinner on 
March 22, 2015. Host Committee members are individuals who provided 
support for the dinner. 

To learn more about how you can support Bav Nature, contact 
Development Director Judith Katz at (^5^0^528-^55^ X105 or judith@: 
baynatui\:.org. \ou can also donate directly online at baynature.oig/ donate. 

Thank you for your continuing interest and support. 
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Components of the 
Worst- Case Scenario 

Scenario: an earthquake triggers liquefaction, 
followed by derailed oil tankers, breached gas 
transmission lines, and broken water mains. 

Shale oil from tlie Bakken formation in Nortli Dakota, Montana, and 
Canada contains Itigli levels of propane and etlianol. Phillips wants 
to railhaul it tlirough the Bay Area to a proposed facility in San Lius 
Obispo. From there it will be exported. The Sierra Club thinks tlie 
blast zone is a half-mile wide. The Club is fighting the facility. 

Write to County Supervisors at http://www.slocounty.ca.gov/bos/ 
BOSContactUs.htm. Send tax-deductible contributions to stop 
the facility: The Sierra Club Foundation, 85 2nd St. Ste 750, San 
Francisco, CA 94105, with ELP-CBRon the memo line. 




On March 5, 2015, this oil train witli 
“safer” cai s derailed in mi al Illinois. 
Photo from KCRG-TV website, 
credited to @scandbq. 
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Liquefaction 

zones 



Map by 
Association 
of Bay Area 
Goveinnieiits 




ITrb an O re s a Iv a g es for r eu s e at B eikel ey ' s ti‘an sfer station. Peop 1 e a 1 s o 
bring us things and call foi' pickups We consei've about 7,000 tons a 
year and sell tlie reusable goods in retail sales. We're open until 7 00PM 
(receiving closes 5:00) 360 days/year, 900MuiTay St, Beikeley. 




Urba 

To End the Age of Waste 
http://urbanore.com 
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Unirersily Press Books 
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LIVE OAK LANDSCAPE 

Construction & l^esign 



Neil Collier • Lie. 593492 
LiveOakLandscaping.cotti 
Berkeley * (510) 527-9445 
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AVOCET RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATES 



wildlife biology 



Threatened and 
Endangered Species 

Habitat Assessment 

Wetland Monitoring 



JE 78 G 728-4 
CDFW ;¥S01092-04 



P.O. Box 839, Point Reyes Station, CA S09b6 
415-663-8032 avocetraSgmail.ccm 





Growing California Natives since 1981 



Just North of Santa Rosa at Somers & D St; Fulton 

707-528-8813 • CalFloraNurserycom 




Footloose 

Forays 



MICHAEL J. ELLIS - NATURALIST 



Natural History Trips m 
California and Throuishout 
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Oi We hiive several species in the Bay Area that 
Jhioresce under UV ligki How Joes this benefit 
scorpions^ for examphF Thank you! 

— Katherine^ Mountain View 
A: It s still an open question as to how, 
or even whether ^ fluorescence benefits 
scorpions. There is a range of poten- 
tial explanations: it does nothing at 
all; It helps them mare, or lure prey, or 
identify other scorpions, or see better, 
or block harmftil UV radiation, like 
scorpion sunscreen. Recently, scientists 
have suggested that scorpions, which flee 
light, might use fluorescence to better 
detect UV light. 

While it^s still a mystery^ to me the 
scorpions illustrate laow narrow a part 
of the electromagnetic spectrum humans 
dwell in. Whatever they re using fluo- 
rescence for (or wliether they re using it 
all), scorpions are doing something that 
we caiit notice unless we enlist special 
equipment that allows us to expand our 
limited capability and see a different 
w^orld. Prospectors searching for ura- 
nium ore after World War H used ul- 
traviolet because the probable depos- 
its glow'ed — and, coincidentally, so did 
tliose long- tailed arachnids. During 
trips to the desert I used to bring a 
UV light to sl^ine around our camp- 
ing sites to show how' many scorpions ^ 
were there* Bur this just made every- I 
one nervous so I stopped doing it. % 

The electromagnetic spectrum 
includes X-rays, gamma rays, radiant 
heat, radio and television waves, micro- 
waves, and cell phone transmissions, 
all of which are continually passing 
around and through us without our be- 
ing aw'are of it. That is, unless you have 
one of those special dental fillings that 
receives communications from aliens — 
just kidding* 

The h uman eye can only see a tiny, 
tiny part of the immense range of 
this energy. The rods and cones m 
our cornea create our visual “reality^^ 
by chemically reacting to visible light 
photons hitring rliem; that information 



is transmitted through the optic nerve 
to the brain* There, a 3-D image is cre- 
ated that does nor exist out there in the 
"reaU world* 

Many other creatures can “see'" 

j' 

wider parts of this spectrum* Shine 
a black light on a w'lld radish flower 
and bold streaks appear on the pet- 
als* These lines direct the pollinating 
insect, just like landing lights on a 
run wav, straigiit to rlie nectaries — tlie 
sugar reward. Most insects are sensi- 
tive to this part of the spectrum above 
the purple of the rainbow', the region 
called ultraviolet* 

Rattlesnakes, on the other hand, 
can see, if you can call it that, below 
the limit of red that humans perceive 
and into what is therefore called the 
infrared (“below red”). The snakes 
have sensory pits right below their 
eyes that can detect hear rad i at- 

j 

ing from their mammalian prey, like 




Arnold Schwarzeneggers character in 
the movie The Terminator. 

Urine glows in the UV part of the 
spectrum and hovering American kes- 
trels are able to locate tlieir rodent prey 
by seeing its urine-stained trails in the 
field beloW''. 

I revel in the truth tliat the nature 
of reality ts so much greater than my 
feeble human senses can ever begin to 
perceive, and Katherine, I always ap- 
preciate the glow of a scorpion under 
black light — ^even if it has no meaning 
(that we Ve discovered) other than alert- 
ing trepidatious desert campers. ^ 
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Enhancing Your Habhat 

One Garden at a Time 




BAY NATIVES 



mD \\/ 10 Cargo Way 

fy D/XY San Frandsco, California 94124 

N ATI VF 287-6755 

I I T l_0 wwwibayiratives.coni 

Bay Natives Nursery, the purveyor of local Bay Area 
native plants, enables property owners and 
professional landscapers to comrect their gardens to 
the wider watershed. Come visit our retail garden 
center at Pier 96 on the north side of India Basin in 
Sat\ Francisco, where Cargo Way meets Heron's Head 
Park at cross-street Jennings, and see what all the 
birds, butterflies, and bumblebees are buzzing about. 
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The resource pipe has no end - that's the point! After we Reduce our resource use 
and our discards, we Reuse and Recycie. Total Recycling recirculates nnanufactured 
products and already-refined resources. It 
provides feedstocks for new products, building 
the economy while preventing unnecessary 

mining and logging. No waste is good waste. http://urbanore.com 
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